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The context for this project is Truman Middle School in Grand Prairie, Texas. 
Participants will consist of teachers and students from the school. The project is designed 
to assist boys in avoiding and/or overcoming life-altering behaviors. The hypothesis is 
that if middle school-aged boys have mentors, they can develop the skills and support 
needed to do well in school and society. Participants’ behavior will be monitored, and 
their school performance will be tracked while they engage in a twelve-session group 
format with mentors. In addition, participants will complete pre- and post-surveys and 


sessions with mentors. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There once was a period when it was common for a boy to have an older man 
around whom he could look up to. This older man — because he had experienced the ups 
and downs of life and had learned positive life-changing lessons from it — was able to 
help guide a boy through the complicated mazes of life. These older men who served as 
guides to these boys came in the form of family members, teachers, church members, 
coaches, employers, government and private youth organizations staff, and neighbors, 
just to name a few. These men helped boys to successfully, even though painfully most 
of the times, navigate the complicated process of transitioning from boyhood to 
manhood. 

However, the time in which we live today, it is not uncommon for a boy to go to 
bed without having a man to pray with him and or tuck him in. In minority communities, 
this scenario is even more common as the nuclear and extended family breakdowns; 
churches become high-tech but low-touch; school, government and private community 
programming budgets are cut back; and no one hardly interacts, or even knows their 
neighbors anymore; and then there is the legal systems. 

In his book, Locking Up Our Own, James Forman - a Black lawyer, describes a 
time when Brandon - his fifteen-year-old Black client, was sentenced to jail by Judge 
Curtis - a Black judge. Brandon was sentenced to six months in Oak Hill Juvenile 
Detention Center for possessing a handgun and a small amount of marijuana, instead of 
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being placed on probation and given a second chance. He observed that the cell block 
that they put Brandon in, was just a few feet behind the courtroom, and it was housing 
more Black boys just like Brandon. As Foreman left the cell block and passed through 
the courtroom to meet Brandon’s family in the hallway, he noticed another reality, the 
bailiff, the police officer that arrested Brandon, the police chief, and the mayor of the city 
were all black. In fact, even the building they were in, Lt. Carl Moultrie I Courthouse 
was named after the city’s first Black chief judge. He noticed that a majority Black 
jurisdiction was incarcerating so many of its own. What Foreman shows in his book is 
the major role that blacks have played in shaping criminal justice policy and enforcement, 
over the past forty years, and have supported tough-on-crime that incarcerated other 
blacks. In essence, they have locked up their own people.! 

This demonic-engineered attack on boys, in general, has been taking place since 
the beginning of time. For example, all one has to do is just look throughout the Bible 
and they will quickly see — unless their eyes have been blinded by the devil — that 
whenever the devil intentionally wanted to destroy a nation, the devil went after the 
males. In the Garden of Eden, it was Adam who neglected his God-ordained 
responsibilities to protect his woman, Eve, from the smooth-talking serpent and caused 
sin to enter the world. In Sodom and Gomorrah, it was the unrighteous lifestyle of the 
males there, as well as, the absence of godly male examples, that caused the cities to 
perish. In Egypt, Pharaoh decided to kill all the male Hebrew children during the time of 
Moses. Remember, that it was the male children that Herod committed genocide against 
in an effort to destroy Jesus, the Christ. 


' James Foreman, Locking Up Your Own: Crime and Punishment in Black America (San 
Francisco, CA: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 2012), 22-27. 


Just to be sure, this is not some conspiracy theory which are extremely popular 
these days to discredit the value, importance, and authority of females. Without the 
presence of dedicated, sacrificial, hardworking, and loving women in this world, almost 
all men would have easily been doomed to the pit of a figurative and literal hell. Women 
have a vital role to play in the transitioning of boys to men. Their greatest contribution to 
boys, other than providing, protecting, and being present in their lives, is to show them 
what a real woman looks like, talks like, and behaves like and to show them how a real 
woman should be treated by a boy or man. However, the focus of this work is on boys 
and men because the social, political, economic, and spiritual damage caused by the 
absence of a male mentor in a boy’s home and life can be devastating. 

The good news is that things do not have to be this way if Christian men, and the 
Christian church, will take on its biblical, historical, and theological model of mentoring 
boys again and integrate it with a strategy from the field of psychology called, Rational 
Emotive Behavioral Therapy (REBT). For too many years Christian men and churches 
have been missing in action when It comes to rolling up its ecclesiastical sleeves and 
mentoring boys in the church, school, and community. Too often, Christian men and 
churches have been like the abominable snowman, when it comes to mentoring boys — 
their footprints are everywhere, but you never see them. This work is designed to get 
Christian men and churches to not only make footprints, but to be seen and felt, as well. 

In The Black Church Studies Reader by Carol B. Duncan and Alton Pollard III, 
Forrest E. Harris, Sr. states “‘some believe the Black church is at a crossroads of 
irrelevance and prophetic inertia, no longer “‘prophesying deliverance” but on trial as a 


complicit consumer of the worst habits and values of American patriarchy, individualism, 


and materialism. The widening gaps of generational knowledge about the struggles 
of...Black youth cultures disconnect with the traditional mainline Black churches and 
create a set of imperatives for Black church leaders and theological educators.”” This 
project will assist churches to become effective and efficient in developing mentoring or 
rites of passage programs that will provide boys with the support and guidance that they 
need to be successful. 

In chapter one, I provide a ministry focus that will help the reader understand the 
context and goals of the project. Chapter two provides the biblical foundation for the 
project using an exegesis and isegesis of Acts 9:26-31. These scriptures support a 
biblical basis for mentoring through the eyes of Barnabas and Paul. Chapter three 
provides a historical view of mentoring by looking at the vital role that Philips Jacob 
Spener played as a mentor to August Herman Franke. These men were mentees who 
later become great mentors of other boys and girls. 

The theological foundation written in chapter four reveals the theology of 
children. An in-depth explanation of Iris V. Culley’s theology of children is explained. 
Culley’s theology also shows how it undergirds the project. Chapter five supports the 
interdisciplinary foundation perspective which describes how the field of psychology is 
used as a behavioral modification technique. The specific type of therapeutic approach is 
Rational Emotive Behavioral Therapy, which was developed by the psychiatrist, Albert 
Ellis. Chapter six concludes with details of the research project. It outlines the problems 


and solutions of the program and the final outcome of the research project. 


? Forrest E. Harris Sr., foreword to The Black Church Studies Reader, ed. Carol B. Duncan and 
Alton B. Pollard (New York, NY: Palgrave MacMillan, 2015), ix-x. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 
The primary reason that I am writing this chapter is to describe the ways that the 
ministerial interest and skills that were identified in my “Spiritual Autobiography” relate 
to the needs identified in my “Contextual Analysis.” From this information, I will 
determine how the relationship between my ministerial interests and skills and the needs 
of my ministerial context will form the basis for my Doctorial of Ministry project. It is 
also my goal to develop a theme and hypothesis on which I will be able to develop my 


Doctorial of Ministry project around. 


Context 

The context for this chapter is The Church On The Move Ministries (TCOMM), 
which is located in Grand Prairie, Texas. The Church On The Move Ministries was 
established in September 2010. The church was organized on September 12, 2010 and 
held its first worship service on September 19, 2010 with thirty people. The church has 
assembled in four different locations since its beginning — Grand Prairie Chamber of 
Commerce, Homestead Funeral Home, Dalworth Recreation Center, and First Christian 
Church. It began meeting in its own facility on August 6, 2017. The congregation has 
about thirty-nine active members and twenty-two inactive members. 


B 


The church is in the southern sector of Grand Prairie, Texas in an area that is 
heavily populated thriving with both large and small, as well as old and new businesses; 
and is surrounded by elementary, middle, and high schools, with a balanced mix of 
houses and apartments. According to the Percept Group, there are 124,491 persons 
residing with a three-mile radius of TCOMM and the racial makeup of this area is 21% 
Anglo, 22% African American, 47% Hispanic, 8% Asian, and 2% Native American and 
other.! 

These are the largest generational groups represented: Millennials (seventeen to 
thirty-six), Survivors (thirty-seven to fifty-seven), Generation Z (zero to sixteen), and 
Boomers (fifty-eight to seventy-five) in descending order. Middle-American families 
(39%), Affluent families (37%), Ethnic and Urban Diverse Families (12%), and Young 
and Coming families (10%) are the top four lifestyle segments represented. The average 
household income of this area is $76,640.” 

Based on the numbers of years completed and college enrollment, the overall 
education level in the area is very low: “79.6% of the population (aged twenty-five and 
over) have graduated from high school as compared to the national average of 87%, and 
22.4% of those aged twenty-five and over graduated from college versus 30.3% in the 
United States. Only 5% have completed post graduate studies as compared to the 11% 


average in the United States.” 


' Percept Group, Inc., “Percept Group,” http://www.perceptgroup.com. 
? Percept Group, Inc., “Percept Group,” http://www.perceptgroup.com. 
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Between 2010 and 2018, the population in this area grew from 109,875 to 
124,491. It is also projected to increase in population by 7.9% (134,365) between 2018 
and 2023. The church has done very much to embrace and become a part of the city of 
Grand Prairie. The pastor and congregants have intentionally networked with local 
organizations and churches. In addition, the pastor and congregants have done extremely 
well to capitalize upon its strengths (i.e., strong clergy/lay leadership, thematic and 
relevant teaching and preaching, hospitality, and contemporary style of carrying out 
ministry). However, weaknesses (or needs) of the church have prevented the church 
from seeing significant numerical growth over the eight-year period. 

For example, the ministerial context has grown from 109,875 people in 2010 to 
124,491 people in 2018; however, the church does not reflect the same pace of growth. 
Even though the area has an “average to somewhat high” receptivity to faith, there has 
been limited numerical growth. Even though the area prefers a “contemporary” church 
style over a “traditional” church, this has not been enough to attract and build the 
membership of the church. The data, however, has indicated that the area prefers 
“Historic Christian Groups” (81%) over and above “Non-Historic Christian Groups” 
(7%). Therefore, non-denominational and independent churches may not be as 
appealing to the people who live in this area. 

Another weakness (need) of this ministerial context has been the minimal 
progress that has been made in building and sustaining a strong youth and children’s 
ministry. This has been problematic for the youth and children who are currently in the 


church. Parents of children want their children to grow in their faith, as they also enjoy 


4 Percept Group, Inc., “Percept Group,” http://www.perceptgroup.com. 


themselves doing fun activities. Parents want their children to not only worship and 
fellowship with one another, but they also want their church to serve the needs of those 
who are hurting in Grand Prairie and throughout the world. The data shows that the (zero 
to sixteen) age group is the third largest age group in Grand Prairie, and they make up 
27% of the total population. Their older siblings and parents make up the first largest age 
group, which is (seventeen to thirty-six) or 29% of the total population.> This supports 
that there is a huge number of youth and children in the area and young adults. 

Part of the problem for the youth and children ministry's ineffectiveness is due to 
the ministry being built primarily upon people who have good hearts and who have a love 
for children versus having people who are skilled in working with youth and children and 
having a solid system of discipleship in place. The inconsistent involvement and support 
of parents have been another contributing factor to its ineffectiveness. 

The third weakness (need) of this ministerial context has been the lack of 
financial resources needed to hire staff and purchase an independent building. For eight 
years, I have been bi-vocational because the church has not been able to pay a salary, 
benefits, or pension plan that is needed for full time ministry. The inability to financially 
support me in a full-time paid capacity has resulted in the employment elsewhere while 
doing ministry at the church. It further hinders my effectiveness as I prepare for sermons, 
Bible study, attend key community-related meetings during the weekday, provide 
pastoral care to members when needed, and provide adequate administrative duties due to 
the limited time constraint. It also puts an additional burden on my family and personal 


life as I try to balance the two jobs. 


> Percept Group, Inc., “Percept Group,” http://www.perceptgroup.com. 


The lack of finances has also hindered the church’s ability to hire musical staff; 
therefore, instrumental musical tracks are used. One of the major areas in which the lack 
of financial stability has hindered the church’s growth has been in the area of not having 
its own building. In eight years, the church has shared buildings with five different 
organizations and or churches. Several of these locations have limited the church from 
having the high visibility and the high foot traffic it needed. Over the years, setting up 
and breaking down the church have created a toll on the membership. Scheduling classes 
and activities in these shared facilities have also been problematic. Even the current 
location, which is only 1500 square feet, has been challenging for doing ministry because 
there is insufficient space to allow the children, youth, and adults to meet simultaneously. 

Lastly, the weakness (need) of the ministry is that most of the congregants are not 
enthusiastic and or committed to evangelizing the un-churched. Members appear to be 
content with only themselves, and maybe family members, coming to church. They fail 
to capitalize on their relationships and resources to make disciples of Christ. They are not 
enthusiastic, nor committed, to inviting people in their families, neighborhoods, work 
environments, and schools to church. They do not seem to go out of their way to share 
Christ with persons that they do business with. 

According to research, 26% of the study area prefers church programming that 
centers around spiritual development. However, 38% preferred church programming that 


also centered around recreation.® Grand Prairie Parks and Recreation repeatedly wins 


® Percept Group, Inc., “Percept Group,” http://www.perceptgroup.com. 
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awards for its recreational facilities and programs. Community social services (17%) was 
the next group preferred and personal development was the next preferred group at 11%.’ 
These are high areas of concerns, but the highest are the following: soliciting 
neighborhood gangs, divorcing households, parenting skills, achieving a fulfilling 
marriage, finding a good church, and achieving educational objectives. According to the 
Percept Group, “The number of conditions that placed this area at risk, particularly 
concerning children are...household incomes below poverty line ($15,000), adults 


8 Other concerns 


without a high school diploma, and households with a single mother. 
are community problems, family problems, and basic needs such as food, housing, jobs, 
and spiritual and or personal growth. 

An issue that was completely overlooked in my contextual analysis is the 
dominate presence of Hispanics in the area. According to the Percept Group, “Anglos 
represent 20.9% of the population and all other groups, (African American, Hispanic, 
Asian, Native American, and other) make up a substantial 79.1% which is well above the 
national average of 40%. The largest of these groups, Hispanics/Latinos, accounts for 
47.2% of the total population.”’ At this current moment, our church does very little 
directly to connect to and impact this group of people. 

I have observed that the closer one is to the geographical center of Grand Prairie 


(downtown), the more first generation, Spanish speaking only, Hispanics one encounters. 


The further one gets away from the geographical center of Grand Prairie, especially north 


7 Percept Group, Inc., “Percept Group,” http://www.perceptgroup.com. 


8 Percept Group, Inc., “Percept, Census Bureau, Claritas,” 
http://www.perceptgroup.com/Support/DataSources/TrendsData.aspx. 


° Percept Group, Inc., “Percept, Census Bureau, Claritas,” 
http://www.perceptgroup.com/Support/DataSources/TrendsData.aspx. 
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and south, the second-generation Spanish and English speaking, and third generation 
English speaking only, Hispanics one encounters. 

Another area that was completely overlooked in my contextual analysis was the 
rate that Asians are growing in the area. According to the Percept Group, the Asian 
population is 8% of the total population in this area. However, Asians are projected to be 
the fastest growing group increasing by 19.5% between 2018 and 2023.'° The church 


currently does nothing to directly connect and impact this group of people. 


Ministry Journey 
The skills and interest that I bring to ministry, which I have identified in the 
educational and professional development portions of my spiritual autobiography 


provides information on the educational and professional development is noted below. 


Educational Development 

As mentioned in my Spiritual Autobiography, my mother and father obtained 
bachelor’s degree in education; and my mother also obtained a master’s degree in music. 
However, my formative educational years were priceless. Basic learning and reading 
skills were taught at home by my parents. Excelling in school, public speaking, and good 
writing skills were the norm. I was placed in several educational enhancement programs 
as a child during the summer so that I would not only lose the information that I had 


gained during the school year; but so that I would be ahead for the upcoming year. 


‘0 Percept Group, Inc., “Percept, Census Bureau, Claritas,” 
http://www.perceptgroup.com/Support/DataSources/TrendsData.aspx. 
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My formative education also was carried over into my music life. My mother and 
father were trained musicians who could read and improvise. When I chose to play the 
trumpet, I took trumpet lessons. I was taught to read music, forced to practice daily; and 
was encouraged to play in the symphonic, marching, and jazz bands in middle and high 
school. 

These educational experiences did two things for me in ministry. First, they 
helped me to understand the importance of education and to do everything that I could to 
support learning in both the home and school. Secondly, it made me knowledgeable 
about church music, hiring musicians, and the importance of audio video ministry in the 
church. 

I have attended three different universities in my lifetime, and all three of them 
have increased my educational skills in some way. Upon graduating from high school, I 
attended Prairie View A and M University in Prairie View, Texas. I later enrolled at 
Texas Wesleyan University in Fort Worth, Texas, and obtained my bachelor’s degree in 
humanities. Finally, I obtained a Master of Divinity degree from Perkins School of 
Theology at Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Texas. 

At Prairie View A and M, my major was economics. I studied topography and 
developed a love for statistical data and maps. This knowledge helped me in ministry to 
use faith and empirical data to identify practical ways to manage and grow the church. 
At Texas Wesleyan University, where my major was humanities and religion, I learned 
how to find the exegesis and eisegesis of biblical passages of scripture. I became 


knowledgeable about world religions and philosophy. It was here that I received my first 
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evaluation of a sermon that I preached in a classroom setting that was videotaped and 
given feedback by my fellow classmates. 

The most important thing that I learned in this setting was that God had called me 
to be a representative of ministry in the church. While I had been baptized, educated, and 
married in the church, I was now providing leadership for the church and this was quite 
different. 

The last school that I attended before enrolling in United Theological Seminary 
was Perkins School of Theology. The Bible classes, ethics classes, systematic theology 
classes, preaching classes, and Christian history classes all helped to develop me into a 
theologian, and prepared me to be a pastor in the local church. It also helped me to see 
myself as a bridge between the church and the community and vice versa. 

During a very painful time in my life, I gained additional educational skills. After 
years of using marijuana, alcohol, cocaine, and other drugs, I became addicted to them 
and put my life and livelihood in jeopardy. After becoming clean and sober from all 
mood and mind-altering drugs, I felt God calling me to become a licensed chemical 
dependency counselor. This process involved me going to seminars, workshops, and 
conferences. I took classes on addictions, counseling, pharmacology, co-dependency, and 
different therapeutic approaches to counseling. In addition to that, I had to complete a 
two-year practicum at a treatment facility. My strong counseling background is a huge 
aid in my daily world as a teacher of youth, pastor of a church, and learner of the 
dynamics of functional versus dysfunctional systems in the family and church. 

The official training that I received in black history and culture came from 


Perkins School of Theology where I took classes on Black Liberation Theology and 
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Ministry in the Black Church. However, prior to these classes, I had attended several 
workshops, seminars, and conferences and read several books on Afrocentricity, the 
black presence in the Bible, psychology, sociology, and black history. This valuable 
educational experience helped me to love myself and my people unapologetically, while 
not being hostile to those people and systems that have historically oppressed the black 
people. It has aided me in advocating for justice for black people, while staying engaged 
with, and if necessary, confronting those people and institutions that are unjust towards 
them. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was one of America’s greatest critics; however, you 
never heard him talking about leaving America because he loved it and the people in it. 
His approach to dealing with racism has been the model for how I have attempted to do 
social justice in settings both inside and outside of the church. However, my mother was 
my first teacher and model for how to approach social justice this way. Her technique, 
like Dr. King’s, was more assimilation into white, mainstream America, rather than 


separation or isolation. 


Professional Development 

As I complete this assignment, it amazes me to see how much my family 
upbringing has contributed to not only who I am as a person, but also what I do as a 
minister. My parents and sister modeled hard work to me. At an early age, they taught 
me that being honest, fair, and courteous were prerequisites for doing business with 
anyone. I can remember my mother saying, “Boy, you can always get more bees with 


honey, than you can with vinegar.” 


15 
My parents demanded that I do personal and household chores. Money and things 


were not automatically given to me because I wanted them; alternatively, I sometimes 
had to earn them. Even when I got my first job as a paperboy in Fort Worth, Texas, I had 
to let them know what I was spending my money on. My parents took me to the 
Teachers’ Credit Union to open a savings account. If I was going to miss work, they first 
confronted me about why I was missing work. Then if it was a legitimate reason, I had to 
notify my employer of my need to be absent from work. This is where my work ethic, 


drive, and experience began; therefore, I felt compelled to include it here. 


Sacred Development 

Most of my professional life has been in ministry. Over the last twenty-six years, 
I have spent twenty-three of them as a senior pastor, and three of them have been as an 
intern assistant. Within that time frame, I have been a pastor at four different churches — 
The Church On The Move Ministries (eight years); New Beginnings Christian 
Fellowship (two years); Warren United Methodist Church (ten and a half years); and 
Northside United Methodist Church (two and a half years). I completed an intern 
assistant pastor role at Jubilee United Methodist Church (two years), and I spent one year 
at St. Andrews United Methodist Church. 

Eighteen of the twenty-six years that I was in ministry at the United Methodist 
Church (UMC) setting. The last eight years has been in a non-denominational and 
independent church setting. I will start with my first ministry setting and move to my 
current one and only highlight the key things that I extracted from those settings that are 


relevant to my Doctorial of Ministry project. 
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St. Andrews United Methodist Church — Fort Worth Texas (Assistant Minister) 

This inner-city church is where I accepted my call to ministry and first began to 
preach, facilitate worship, visit sick and shut-ins, and be responsible for a ministry in the 
church (Sunday school and choir). This is also where I first wrestled with the dynamics 
of being in a representative ministry versus a lay member (because it was the church of 
my upbringing and it was a new experience for me). It was normal to have 200-250 


people in worship every Sunday. 


Northside United Methodist Church — Ennis, Texas (Senior Pastor) 

This is the first church where I was the senior pastor, and it was in a rural setting 
versus an inner city setting like my previous setting had been. It is here that I learned 
how to order the church, administer sacraments, proclaim the word of God, and connect 
the church to the world. Preaching every Sunday, planning worship, developing leaders, 
scheduling programming and handling the administrative affairs of the church were skills 
that I developed and strengthened in at this context. It is here that I married my first 
couple and buried my first congregant, as well as, provided pastoral care to individuals 
and families. This is where I felt the respect and weight of being the senior pastor in the 
local church. I learned some of the differences between ministry in a rural setting as 
compared to inner city ministry. On a good Sunday, our attendance was about fifteen 


people. 
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Jubilee United Methodist Church — Duncanville, Texas (Assistant Pastor) 


This setting, a suburban setting, allowed me to do most of the things that were 
previously done at Northside UMC; however, the big take away was that I was able to do 
it in the passenger’s seat as an intern assistant pastor. I could recommend, advise, 
strongly suggest, warn against a certain course of action, but at the end of the day, the 
buck stopped with the senior pastor. The biggest take away for me was to get constant 
feedback from my internship team about my weaknesses and strengths in ministry. I was 
given the responsibility to oversee five other ministers who were candidates for ministry. 
This helped me to enhance my leadership skills, while learning to be aware of the support 
that assistant ministers needed. Ministering to a congregation of ninety to one hundred 


attendees each Sunday was a new experience for me as a pastor versus as a lay person. 


Warren United Methodist Church — Dallas, Texas (Senior Pastor) 

I was a pastor at this inner-city church and brought with me all the skills that I had 
learned in all the previous settings. Being the senior pastor was the biggest advantage. 
There were 200 in attendance on Sunday mornings; the church had a very strong outreach 
ministry to the surrounding neighborhood, which included food and clothing ministry. I 
coordinated the partnering with other churches in the conference who had a wealth of 
resources to complete repairs on houses in the neighborhood. This is also where I gave 
leadership to my first capital fund campaign and provided leadership for building a 


$1.2M church building. 
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New Beginnings Christian Fellowship — Grand Prairie, Texas (Senior Pastor) 

In addition to carrying out the same responsibilities that I had done at the other 
churches where I was the senior pastor, this suburban church is the first new church plant 
that I served in leadership. This required me to connect with city officials and grassroot 
leaders, search for worship and ministry space, coordinate setting up and breaking down 
of the worship space weekly, create marketing strategies, negotiating contracts, and 
learning how to creatively convert a secular space into a sacred space. I learned how to 
adjust programming to accommodate those we were sharing the facility space with us and 
as a result, my ministerial skills broadened significantly. One of the huge advantages was 
that it allowed me the opportunity to minister in the public-school setting as a pastor, and 
not as an employee; like I am now, in the Grand Prairie Independent School District. I 


became a part of its culture. 


The Church on the Move Ministries — Grand Prairie, Texas (Senior Pastor) 

Most of what I learned in the New Beginnings Christian Fellowship setting has 
transferred over to this setting. The one big difference is that this setting is no longer 
connected to the United Methodist Church. It has allowed the church to be free and 
independent of the doctrine and policy of the United Methodist Church, to chart its own 
visionary course, and to acquire its own property and possessions. In addition, it 
streamlined the decision-making process of the church and restored the respect for tenure 
of the senior pastor which is essential for a healthy church. Lastly, it has caused the 


members of the church to take more responsibility for the wellbeing of the church and 
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give more input about the church, since there is no United Methodist Church safety net to 


rescue the church. If we do not make it happen, it will not happen. 


Secular Development 

In this section, I will glean, even less, over the skills that I developed from 
working in secular environments which is approximately a thirteen-year period. Yet, the 
skills that I developed in these environments have contributed significantly to where I am 
today and are key factors in the development and completion of my Doctorial of Ministry 


project. 


First United Methodist Church — Fort Worth, Texas (Recreation Director) 

My responsibility in this position was to develop, plan, and oversee the 
recreational activities for the congregants of one of the largest churches in the Central 
Texas Conference of the United Methodist Church. Long range planning is one of the 
greatest skills I learned here; and in hindsight, I learned how important recreation is to a 


church. 


Dallas Council on Alcohol and Drug Abuse — Dallas, Texas (Librarian) 

It is here that I begin to develop my expertise of alcohol and drug abuse 
counseling. In addition, it was my responsibility to codify all of the books and videos 
and develop a check-out section for the public to rent them. I learned to appreciate 


research and value the opinions and work of experts in a certain field. 
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Our Brother’s Keeper-NDUGU Adolescence Day Treatment Program — Dallas, Texas 


(Case Manager) 

In the capacity of case manager of this adolescent drug treatment program, we 
serviced students in the Dallas Independent School District, those on probation in the 
Dallas County Juvenile Center, and inmates from Texas Youth Commission. Individual, 
group, and family counseling sessions were my primary responsibilities. Additionally, I 


managed a caseload of youth and prepared reports for their referring agencies. 


Dallas Can Academy — Dallas, Texas (Program Director) 

Through this program, which was located in H. Grady Spruce High School, I 
supervised a Dallas Can Academy teacher, as well as a teacher from Dallas Independent 
School District. Through our program, we helped a select group of low performing 
students to accelerate their learning levels in math and English. I was the bridge between 


the school and our agency and was tasked with reports preparation for both entities. 


Young Men’s Leadership Academy — Grand Prairie, Texas (In-School Suspension 
Coordinator) 

I am currently working at this school, and my primary responsibility is to help 
facilitate the modification of students’ behavior that have gotten in trouble for 
disciplinary issues. This includes monitoring their behavior in their core classes (math, 
English, science, and social studies) and coordinating group counseling and leadership 


development classes. 
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Developing the Focus 


As I previously mentioned, the Millennials (seventeen to thirty-six) make up the 
largest population group with a three-mile radius of the ministerial context. Also, 
Generation Z (zero to sixteen) is the third largest population group and zero to eighteen 
years old, which represent two of the top three largest populations in the area, would be 
both phenomenal and transformative for the community and the church. In addition, the 
second largest population group (28%) the Survivors (thirty-seven to fifty-seven), who 
represent the grandparents and possibly great-grandparents of the Millennials and 
Generation Z, would be impacted as well. This means that this program could possibly 
impact four generations by targeting the youth. 

By further narrowing the scope of the field to focus on the males in the Millennial 
and Generation Z population, who are more at-risk of livelihood and life-threatening 
issues than their female counterparts, it becomes even more realistic for the program to 
have an impact. Due to the race and or ethnic makeup of this targeted area, which is 47% 
Hispanic, 22% African American and 21% Anglo, this program would also target the top 
three racial and or ethnic groups as well, which are also more susceptible to life and 
livelihood threatening behaviors."! 

An additional advantage of doing the project in Grand Prairie is the fact that it has 
some of the United States best recreational parks and facilities. Our studies show that 
recreational activities are at the top of the list for what this area is looking for in the 
church. They are also looking for the church to provide marriage enrichment 


opportunities, family activities, Bible studies, and prayer groups. 


'! Percept Group, Inc., “Percept Group,” http://www.perceptgroup.com. 
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Therefore, the topic that I intend to explore through my Doctorial of Ministry 


project is how the local church can reduce the number of boys that drop out of school, 
become addicted to alcohol and or drugs, join gangs, go to prison, and die prematurely, 
by creatively partnering with its local school district, police department, city government, 
YMCA, Boys and Girls clubs, Rotary/Optimist Clubs, Fellowship of Christian Athletes 
(FCA), and grow its membership base and visibility in the community simultaneously. 
In order for this kind of partnership to become a reality and be beneficial for all parties 
involved, the senior pastor will have to see the need and have a passion for developing 
boys into men. They will also need good communication, public relations, 
organizational, administrative skills, and problem-solving skills. Lastly, they will need 
the ability to develop relationships with not only their partners, but also with the parents 
and boys in the program. 

A manual will be developed explaining the importance and need for such a 
project and will detail how to develop and operate such a program. In addition, training 
videos will be developed to market the program and train the facilitators of the groups. 
Lastly, interactive workbooks will be developed for the facilitators and participants in the 
program. 

Based on my conviction that boys need additional help in transitioning from 
boyhood to manhood, the extensive work that I have already done in working with inner 
city youth and school-aged boys and the strong communication, public relations, 
organizational and administrative skills that I possess, I can serve the needs of the context 
through my Doctorial of Ministry project. In addition, I already have a good working 


relationship with many of the local school officials, police, and city government officials. 
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I also have good relations with the officials of Fellowship of Christian Athletes and the 


Boys and Girls Club. My relationship with the YMCA and Rotary/Optimist Clubs will 
need to be reconnected. 

Several key factors prepared me for this kind of project. I outlined these factors in 
both the educational and professional background portion of this chapter. Other key 
factors that have prepared me for this kind of project is my conviction and passion for 
mentoring boys into men. Ever since my recovery from alcohol and drugs addiction, 
which has been over thirty years, I have been involved in mentoring boys in some 
manner. 

My love for the local church and my concern for its growth is another factor in the 
success of this project. Everything that is healthy grows, and the local church should be 
the same way. It should not only grow spiritually, but also numerically, relationally, 
financially, and visibly in the community. Therefore, it is my heart’s desire not only for 
boys to be mentored, but to also develop some creative ways to grow the local church and 
increase its impact in society. 

I hope to learn through this Doctorial of Ministry project, how other churches 
have partnered with their local organizations, agencies, and clubs to reduce the plight that 


many boys are experiencing today and have grown their churches as a result. 


Conclusion 
The theme or statement that drives my Doctorial of Ministry Project that I intend 
to examine is church-based mentoring programs for boys that developed as a result of the 


creative partnerships between local churches and their surrounding local organizations, 
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agencies and or clubs, can reduce the plight that young boys are experiencing and 
enhance church growth and revitalization at the same time. The underlying hypothesis 
that guides the development of my Doctor of Ministry Project is, if the church and the 
government can work together to reduce the plight among young boys, then the church 
can grow as a result of this type of partnership. 

Lastly, the potential that this project has for creating real and lasting change for 
the boys in the program, their families, and the organizations that are a part of this project 
is attainable. However, the real and lasting impact that this project can have for the 
ministerial context in particular, and the church in general, is mind-blowing and it can be 
trendsetting. For example, the faith receptivity and preference for Christian groups 1s 
high. Most households in this area are somewhat involved or strongly involved in 
Christian groups. Therefore, they will be very open to programs that address the plight of 
inner-city boys from a Christ-centered approach. Even those who are not involved in 
some Christian groups are more attracted to a church that is making a difference in the 
community in a tangible way. This project will allow the church to be viewed as a 
Christian entity that strategically and creatively deals with gang issues, school drop-out 
rates, poverty, alcohol and drug abuse, single parenting, community and family problems, 
and basic necessities such as food, housing, and jobs. 

In addition, the church can be known as a church that deals intentionally, yet 
constructively, with race and or ethnic issues by serving boys from different racial and or 
ethnic backgrounds. It is my hope that those who come in contact with or hear about the 


church will know that we are Christians by our love. 
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This synergy chapter has accomplished much for me in helping to narrow down 
the direction that my Doctorial of Ministry project will take. Prior to this chapter, I was 
very scattered and confused. It has forced me to look at both my strengths as well as my 
weaknesses and has shown me tangible ways to capitalize on both. I feel more equipped 
now to make a positive and direct impact in the ministry context in which I am serving by 
integrating factual data about the ministry context where I serve instead of assuming that 
all ministry context is the same; and therefore, any approach will work everywhere. I 
look forward to assembling my contextual and professional associates together as we all 
hash out what is best for the boys we serve and the God we worship. Lastly, this chapter 
has served as the first step towards a long-held dream of mine which is to develop a 
mentoring program for all boys that can be used by local school districts, police 


departments, churches, city governments and community agencies. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Successful people never reach their goals alone. Alongside them is a contingent 
of friends in a network of relationships whether known or anonymous. For example, they 
have convenient friends who are always ready to do things with them though they wear 
easily. They have special interest friends who meet specific needs in their lives. They 
have historical friends who they touch through books, tapes and movies. They have 
crossroad friends who they meet once but never forget. They have cross-generational 
friends where their age and whether they are older or younger does not matter. They 
have close friends who are the essences of their lives. Then they also have mentor 
friends who grow them like no other friends can. 

The term mentor comes out of Greek mythology. Mentor was a friend of 
Odysseus. When Odysseus would go away to war, he would call on a person named 
Mentor to watch his son, Telemachus, while he was gone. Odysseus not only trusted 
Mentor with the education of Telemachus, but he also taught him many things about life 
during the time his father was gone. This is how the word mentor has arrived within the 


lexicon of persons that include me.! 


' David Bartlett, “Mentoring in the New Testament,” in Mentoring: Biblical, Theological, and 
Practical Perspectives (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2018), 7-22. 
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pH 


Walter Brueggemann states that, “Mentoring as an idea is a quite notion. The 
practice of mentoring, however, is quite old. It is as old as social relationships in which 
one person knows things that would help another person flourish with well-being and 
success. Characteristically, (but not always) mentoring is a relationship between 
someone of an older generation with more experience providing counsel for someone in a 
younger generation.” 

The word mentor today is defined as a trusted counselor or guide. A mentor is a 
tutor or a coach, someone who has the willingness to pour the mentor’s life into another 
person and share that life with them. Some define mentoring as offering a brain to pick, 
an ear to listen, and a push in the right direction. Sometimes these persons are known as 
Mentor, Telemachus’ mentor; however, sometimes mentors are anonymous. For 
example, who was the elderly woman who believed in Billy Graham and prayed for his 
salvation every night for ten years? Who built a relationship with a young shoe salesman 
named Dwight L. Moody and led him to Christ and encouraged him to share his faith 
with others? Who mentored a young Catholic monk named Martin Luther, helping him 
to discover the transforming message of grace and faith? Who encouraged the English 
preacher, Charles Haddon Spurgeon to persevere through a time of intense slander and 
criticism regarding his ministry? Who saw and affirmed Charles Wesley’s ability to 
write great hymns of praise, long before his brother, John Wesley, considered writing 


music? We do not know. 


> Walter Brueggemann, Mentoring in the Old Testament in Mentoring: Biblical, Theological, and 
Practical Perspectives, ed. Dean K. Thompson and D. Cameron Murchison (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2018), 7-22. 
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Once again, successful people never reach their goals alone. Alongside them is a 
contingent of friends in a network of relationships — whether they are known or 
anonymous. The same is true for middle school-aged boys that have become involved in 
deviant behavior and are failing to reach their God-given potential. These boys need 
mentors, trusted counselors, tutors, coaches, and guides to willingly pour their lives into 
the lives of these young men. This is because youth that participate in mentoring 
programs are more likely to stay in school and attain higher levels of educational success. 
They are less likely to participate in gangs, be involved in substance abuse, school 
delinquency, or end up growing up in a juvenile justice system. 

The good news for the church is that the most effective mentoring programs for 
working with this population are those that tend not to be traditional one-on-one 
mentoring programs. These programs often differ from the traditional models of Big 
Brothers Big Sisters in four ways: 1) they use a group setting, rather than the one-on-one 
mentoring model; 2) their focus is more deliberate in pointing the youth toward a more 
positive future, rather than simply being a “buddy;” 3) there is more attention to the 
training and preparation of mentors so that they are more culturally competent; and 4) 
they unapologetically promote a specific belief system. 

In the article, “From Treatment to Empowerment: New Approaches to Youth 
Mentoring,” Sara Schwartz and Jean Rhodes write that, “Although formal youth 
mentoring programs have expanded dramatically in recent decades, the emphasis has 
been largely on the individual relationship between the mentor and mentee with less 


attention paid to broader contexts in which such relationships unfold. Moreover, isolated, 
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one-to-one pairing is a relatively inefficient way to bridge the growing gap between the 


number of youth who could benefit from mentor support and those who have it.” 

This is great news for churches because they not only have the ability to do all the 
above, but they also have the ability to form partnerships with local schools, agencies, 
organizations and businesses. The purpose of these partnerships is to recruit other 
potential mentor/mentees, to participate in their existing programs, and to use necessary 
meeting space and equipment. Providing a place where boys can come together with men 
and engage in “guy talk” or discuss things specific to growing up and being a productive 
male in society is desperately needed. In addition, it is important to create an atmosphere 
where boys can gain skills and knowledge to assist them with issues such as 
relationships, conflict, education, leadership, community service, diversity, mass media, 
and future planning. As we see in the text below, such is the case for a man named Saul. 

And when Saul had come to Jerusalem, he tried to join the disciples; but they 

were all afraid of him and did not believe that he was a disciple. But Barnabas 

took him and brought him to the apostles. And he declared to them how he had 
seen the Lord on the road, and that He had spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus. So he was with them at 

Jerusalem, coming in and going out. And he spoke boldly in the name of the Lord 

Jesus and disputed against the Hellenists, but they attempted to kill him. When the 

brethren found out, they brought him down to Caesarea and sent him out to 

Tarsus. Then the churches throughout all Judea, Galilee, and Samaria had peace 

and were edified. And walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the 

Holy Spirit, they were multiplied.* 

Looking at Acts 9:26-31, one sees the byproduct of what can happen when one is caught 


up in deviant behavior encounters a mentor that helps one to reach his God-given 


3 Sara E. O. Schwartz and Jean Rhodes, “From Treatment to Empowerment: New Approaches to 
Youth Mentoring,” American Journal of Community Psychology (2016), 150-57. 


4 All biblical citations will be from the New King James Version, unless otherwise noted, Acts 
9:26-31. 
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potential. In this text, the mentoring friendship relationship of Saul is quite different in 


many ways because of its date and time; however, the dynamics involved in mentoring 
today are the same. A biblical exegesis of this text will help one to see some of these 
differences and similarities. First this chapter takes a balcony view of the text before 
taking a street-level view. The balcony view will be accomplished by doing an exegesis 
on the text itself. The street-level view will be accomplished by doing an exegesis of the 


text as it relates to the church being involved with mentoring young boys today. 


Exegesis and Overview 

Nearly all of the ancient church fathers, including Justin Martyr (A.D. 100-165) 
Irenaeas (C.A.D. 120-200), and Tertullian (A.D. 160-230), agree that Luke is the author 
of the book of Acts. These church fathers often identify Luke as a doctor, a Gentile 
Christian, traveling companion of Paul, and writer of the Gospel according to Luke. For 
simplicity, this chapter regards Luke as the author of this book.° 

The author of Acts wrote the book between A.D. 63-65 from an unknown 
location. The final event of Acts — Paul’s ministry in Rome — provides a clue to the date 
and setting of the book since there is no mention of Nero persecuting Christians in A.D. 
65 nor any reference to the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 that are both reliable and 
significant events in Judeo-Christian history. Biblical scholars suggest Antioch, Rome or 


Ephesus as possible settings for where the author wrote this book.° 


> Tony Merida, Christ-Centered Exposition Commentary: Exalting Jesus in Acts (Nashville, TN: B 
and H Publishing Group, 2017), 10. 


© Merida, Christ-Centered Exposition Commentary, 10. 
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According to Tony Merida, the author wrote this book to Theophilus (one who 


loves God) specifically, or to the Gentiles (people everywhere). Both the Gospel of Luke 
and Acts name Theophilus (Lk. 1:1; Acts 1:1) as the recipient. Some suggest that 
Theophilus, or lover of God, could mean anyone who loves God, and not a specific 
person.’ Some even suggest that it referred to someone of high rank in Roman society. 

Luke wrote this book to give an accurate account of the birth and growth of the 
Christian church. Luke also wrote to answer questions that surfaced as a result of one 
reading his first book and to underscore the truth of the gospel. Luke demonstrated that 
God’s good news of salvation applies to every person — from the lowliest to the most 
respected nobleman, and from the Jews to the Greeks and Romans. 

Luke goes out of the way to present an “orderly account” (Lk. 1:3). He goes to 
great lengths to verify the historical accuracy of the events he recorded. In addition, he 
also went to great lengths to highlight the core of the gospel message proclaimed by the 
apostles—the good news of Jesus’ death and resurrection. He in no way backs down 
from providing a rational defense of the faith. He wanted to assure his readers that 
Christianity was not a political movement or threat, but the reality of God becoming flesh 
and the fulfillment of Israel’s hope of a Messiah. The Book of Acts presents a 
noteworthy parallel between Peter (the champion of reaching the Jews) and Paul (the 
champion of reaching the Gentiles). 

Acts 1:8 seems to be a succinct outline for the entire book of Acts. Luke writes 
the words of Jesus as he said, “But you shall receive power when the Holy Spirit has 


come upon you; and you shall be witnesses to Me in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and 


7 Merida, Christ-Centered Exposition Commentary, 10. 
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Samaria, and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). In chapters one through seven, the 
gospel is preached in Jerusalem. In chapter eight, believers under the threat of 
persecution take the gospel of Jesus to Judea and Samaria. In chapters nine through 
twenty-eight the gospel of Jesus spreads “to the ends of the earth” after the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus. Saul, later known as Paul, is God’s apostle to the Gentiles (Gal. 2:8; Eph. 
3:8) and Luke highlights Paul prominently in chapters ten through twenty-eight more 
than any other person. 

No one was better equipped for this assignment than Paul. He was a real Hebrew 
if there ever was one (Phil. 3:5 NLT; Gal. 1:14), a native of Tarsus who was thoroughly 
acquainted with Greek culture (Acts 17:22-31), a citizen of Rome (Acts 16:37), and one 
who was trained in a trade so that he could support himself as he traveled and ministered. 
However, before Jesus could use this educated, culturally astute, and highly religious 
man, he first had to convert him on the road to Damascus. Acts chapter nine records 
probably the most important and famous conversion in the history of Christianity and the 
Church. The transformation of Saul of Tarsus is one of the most significant events— 
aside from Jesus’ resurrection—in the history of the world. His transformation plays a 
monumental role in the advancement of the kingdom of God across nations and centuries. 

Acts 9:1-19a, which recalls Saul’s epic transformation, elevates one’s view of 
God’s transforming power. It also reminds one of the different trials through which 
believers go as they struggle to obey the same God who transformed them. This event 
changed everything for this man and for Christianity, so much that it is recorded two 
more times in the Book of Acts. Luke narrates it in Acts chapter nine. However, Paul 


himself retells of the event to an angry mob in the temple in Acts the twenty-second 
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chapter, and he tells it again to King Agrippa in Acts 26. Yet, Acts 9:19b-31 shows that 


those whom God uses most, and those whom God uses best, will not be able to overcome 
their deviant behavior, nor reach their God-given potential, without the presence and 
assistance of godly mentors in their lives. 

For example, Acts 9:1-9 shows Saul participating in what Christ, and even 
believers then and now, would define as deviant behavior. He persecutes the church 
fiercely. He is not just persecuting believers in Jerusalem (Acts 8:3), but his reign of 
terror extends to Damascus (Acts 9:12; 26:11). Only the spilling of more blood will 
satisfy his obsessive hatred of those who belong to “the Way” (Acts 9:2). The risen 
Christ’s blinding light abruptly interrupted Saul’s journey northward to Damascus. He is 
then summoned by name and is perplexed with who could be calling his name. Jesus 
stuns him by identifying himself as the speaker (Acts 9:5). Christ then directs Saul to go 
into Damascus in order to receive further instructions (Acts 9:5-6). After going into the 
city and fasting from food and drink for three days (Acts 9:9), Jesus commissioned him in 
Acts 9:10-19a. The Lord uses Ananias (not to be confused with the Ananias mentioned 
in Acts 5:1-11), a faithful Christian, to welcome Saul into the company of disciples (Acts 
22:12) and to welcome him into the beginning of his ministry. 

According to Warren Wiersbe, after having hands laid on him, being baptized by 
water and the Spirit, and having his sight restored, Saul, a former church foe, now 
becomes a church member.* The one who was an adversary of Jesus is now an apostle 
for Jesus. His deviant behavior has been arrested by God’s Son and God’s Spirit. In 
Acts 9:19b-25, Saul has both a new family and a new message (Acts 9:19-20). His 


8 Warren Wiersbe, Be Dynamic (Acts 1-12): Experience the Power of God’s People, 2nd ed., The 
BE Series Commentary (Colorado Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 2009), 133. 
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preaching about Jesus being the Son of God has become so passionate and so powerful 
that the Jews in Damascus could not counter his claims about Jesus as the Christ (Acts 
9:21-22). Not much time passed before he too, just like the martyr Stephen (whose 
murder he had sanctioned), faces the threat of death. However, the Lord does not allow a 
murderous plot against him to succeed because the Lord still had much more work for 
him to do. 

Acts 9:24-25, details Saul’s “Mission Impossible-like” escape. The sovereign 
Lord’s plans are in full effect and no one, neither the city’s governor nor a host of other 
people, could derail His plans. Clearly, all Saul needed was the Lord’s salvation to be 
forgiven for his deviant behavior. Now you will see that it would take more than just the 
Lord’s salvation to help Saul reach his God-given potential. He would need not only God 
to help him, but he would also need a mentor friend. He would need a trusted counselor 
or guide. He would need a tutor or coach. He would need one who was willing to pour 
their life into him and share one’s life with him, in order for him to reach his God-given 
potential. Luke adds, “When Saul arrived in Jerusalem, he tried to meet with the 
believers, but they were all afraid of him. They did not believe he had truly become a 
believer” (Acts 9:26 NLT). 

After his three-year sojourn between Acts 9:22 and Acts 9:26 (Gal. 1:16-18), Saul 
arrived in Jerusalem only to find himself in a very difficult situation. News about his 
shocking transformation had already come from Damascus. However, when He tried to 
meet the believers, they feared him because the persecution of which he had previously 
been a part was so severe. In addition, they wondered where had he been for three years? 


Why had he not reported to the apostles in Jerusalem? 


che 
According to Matthew Henry, Paul did not go to the chief priests and the 


Pharisees either, “he had taken his leave of them long since but he assayed to join himself 
to the disciples. Whenever he came, he owned himself one of that despised persecuted 
people and associated with them. They were now in his eyes the excellent ones of the 
earth in whom was all his delight. He desired to be acquainted with them, and to be 
admitted into communion with them; but they looked strange upon him, shut the door 
against him and would not go about any of their religious exercise if he were by, for they 
were afraid of him.’”? 

The believers saw his coming as an elaborate plot to infiltrate the church and do 
more harm to it and them. They did not believe that he was a disciple, but that he only 
pretended to be, and that he had come as a spy or informer. They were very much aware 
of how he had been a bitter persecutor of believers in Jerusalem, and they heard of his 
zeal when he went to Damascus to persecute believers there also some time ago. Now he 
is in their presence, after not being heard from for a while so they thought he was a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing. They knew that they needed to be cautious about who they admitted 
in their community.!° However, Luke adds the following: “But Barnabas took him and 
brought him to the apostles. He told them how Saul on his journey had seen the Lord and 
that the Lord had spoken to him, and how in Damascus he had preached fearlessly in the 
name of Jesus” (Acts 9:27 NIV). 

Matthew Henry states, 


How Barnabas came to know this, more than the rest of them, we are not told; 
whether he had himself been at Damascus, or had had letters thence, or discoursed 


° Matthew Henry, Matthew Henry’s Commentary on the Whole Bible (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson 
Publishers, 2009), 118. 


0 Henry, Matthew Henry’s Commentary, 118. 
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with some of that city, by which he came to the knowledge of this; or whether he 
had formerly been acquainted with Paul in the Grecian synagogues, or at the feet 
of Gamaliel and had such an account of his conversion from himself as he saw 
cause enough to give credit to: but so it was that, being satisfied himself, he gave 
satisfaction to the apostles concerning him, he having brought no testimonials 
from the disciples at Damascus, thinking he needed not, as some others, epistles 
of commendation, 2 Cor.iii.!! 
Barnabas, whose nickname was “Son of Encouragement” (Acts 4:36), encouraged Saul 
by acting as his mentor or sponsor. He “took hold” of Saul and put a good word in for 
the legitimacy of the conversion of Saul’s life. Saul stayed in Jerusalem only fifteen days 
and he met only Peter and James (brother of Jesus (Gal. 1:18-19). Apparently, Barnabas 
told these two apostles about Saul’s transformational experience on the Damascus road. 
He told them how Saul saw the Lord and how the Lord had spoken to him. It seems that 
these facts convinced the apostles of the genuineness of their past enemy’s 
transformation. Luke writes, “So Saul stayed with them and moved about freely in 
Jerusalem, speaking boldly in the name of the Lord” (Acts 9:28 NIV). 

It does not take long for Saul’s conversion to bear fruit. Immediately, he 
proclaimed Jesus, saying that “He is the Son of God” (9:20) and his actions demonstrate 
that he has been converted for a mission. The bringing of the gospel to the Gentiles was 
his mission and it did not come about through human initiative. Acts shows that each 
step toward the conversion of the Gentiles is validated through divinely-given signs, 
visions, and wonders including the ones which were given to Saul. According to William 
H. Willimon: 

Luke depicts the types of disciples, those Twelve who were with Jesus throughout 

His earthly ministry and those who are called later, like Saul. The Twelve 

represent the tradition of the community the stories of origins which were 

lovingly retold and zealously guarded as time went on for the chosen. Those like 


Saul, who were not with Jesus from the first, witnessed on the basis of their 


"Henry, Matthew Henry’s Commentary, 119. 
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present experience of Christ. As we saw in Acts 2, tradition alone was not 
enough for the first disciples. They had to wait for the gift of the Holy Spirit, for 
experience of the risen Christ, before they could moveout in power. Paul, who 
had experienced the presence of the risen Christ, must wait until his experience is 
validated by the Jerusalem apostles before he can move out with the assurance 
that his good news is apostolic. He was warned that he must suffer for the name 
of Christ (9:16) and that promise is quickly fulfilled as Saul escapes by night from 
Damascus in a basket (v.25:cf: II Cor 11:32-33).'? 
But even that suffering is not enough validation. Barnabas must take Saul to the apostles 
who will listen to his story and are informed that Saul, the one who had been persecuting 
the church, is now being persecuted as the one who is moving in and out of Jerusalem, 
preaching boldly in Jesus’ name. 
Satisfied with the character reference that Barnabas gave, the apostles welcomed 
Saul into their faith community. As mentioned earlier, he stayed with them for fifteen 
days and immediately began speaking boldly in Jesus’ name. Saul had a terrible 
reputation. Bad news of his deviant behavior beat him home. However, Barnabas, a 
Jewish convert, was the bridge between Saul and the apostles. Luke adds that, “He 
debated with some Greek-speaking Jews, but they plotted to murder him. When the 
believers heard about this, they took him down to Caesarea and sent him away to Tarsus” 
(Acts 9:29-30). 
While in Jerusalem, Saul felt led to witness to the very same group that had 
engineered the trial and execution of Stephen by stoning (Acts 6:9-10). Remember, Saul 
had been one of them. Therefore, being born and raised in Tarsus he, no doubt, felt an 


obligation to share the gospel with his peers, so he took up the mantle left by Stephen. 


Luke records the following words from Paul: “And when the blood of your martyr 


2 William H. Willimon, Acts, Interpretation: A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching 
(Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1998), 81. 
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Stephen was shed, I also was standing by consenting to his death, and guarding the 
clothes of those who were killing him” (Acts 22:20). The Hellenistic Jews were not 
about to allow this same kind of witness, so they plotted to kill him also. Saul, in their 
eyes, was a traitor or sellout, so they quickly devised a plan to give him the same 
treatment they had given Stephen—stoning to death. 

Acts 22:17-21 captures God speaking to Saul in the temple while he was praying 
and reminding him of his assignment to preach the gospel to the Gentiles (Acts 9:15). 
God’s command to Saul is urgent. “Quick...Leave Jerusalem immediately, because they 
will not accept your testimony about me” (Acts 22:18 NIV). Saul evidently shared his 
message with the church leaders in Jerusalem, and they aided him in returning to his 
hometown of Tarsus. The fact that they believed Saul’s testimony about the vision shows 
that he had finally been fully accepted by the church. 

With the help of the believers (literally brothers, meaning fellow Christian 
members of God’s family), Saul escaped to Caesarea and eventually made his way to his 
native city of Tarsus. Galatians likely refers to Saul’s continued ministry in both 
Caesarea and Tarsus. Paul writes, “Afterward I went into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia. And I was unknown by face to the churches of Judea which were in Christ. But 
they were hearing only, ‘He who formerly persecuted us now preaches the faith which he 
once tried to destroy.’ And they glorified God in me” (Gal. 1:21-24). 

After Acts 9:30, the reader will not see Saul again until he reenters the Acts 
account in Acts 11:25-30, when once more, it is Barnabas who finds him and brings him 
to the church in Antioch where they minister together. Between Acts 9:30 and Acts 


11:25, seven years elapsed and about ten years has passed since his conversion. Quite 
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possibly, Saul used Tarsus as his headquarters for sharing the good news to the Gentiles 
who were in that part of Rome. According to Galatians 1:21, he ministered in that area 

and planted churches there as outlined in Acts 15:41. Some Bible scholars believe that 

the Galatians churches were established during this period as well. 

Even though Luke records only one Roman beating of Saul in Acts 16:22, which 
leaves two not accounted for, he fails to mention the five Jewish beatings of Saul at all. 
According to Wiersbe, it is likely that some of the trials listed in 2 Corinthians 11:24-25 
occurred during this period.'? The scripture reads, “From the Jews five times I received 
forty stripes minus one. Three times I was beaten with rods; once I was stoned; three 
times I was shipwrecked; a night and a day I have been in the deep” (2 Cor. 11:24-25). 
Luke adds, “Then the church throughout Judea, Galilee and Samaria enjoyed a time of 
peace and was strengthened. Living in the fear of the Lord and encouraged by the Holy 
Spirit, it increased in numbers” (Acts 9:31 NKJV). This verse, according to The New 
Interpreter’s Bible, “is another narrative summary and eases the transition of the next 
stage of the church’s mission. Here we learn that the church founded by Philip’s mission 
(Acts 8) has entered into a period of peace and buildup — perhaps now because Saul is off 
to Tarsus (9:30)!"!4 

According to Carol Newsom and others, here is another one of Luke’s summaries 
that he often inserted into the book (Acts 2:46-47; 4:4, 32; 5:12-14; 6:7; 12:24; 16:5; 


19:20; 28:30-31).!> In fact, it seems as though the geographic locations run parallel to 


'3 Wiersbe, Be Dynamic, 140-141. 
'4 The New Interpreters’ Bible, vol. 10 (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1997). 


'S Carol Newson, S. Ringe, and J. Lapsey, Women’s Bible Commentary, 3rd ed. (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2012), 534. 
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those given in Acts — “But you will receive power when the Holy Spirit comes upon you. 
And you will be my witnesses, telling people about me everywhere—in Jerusalem, 
throughout Judea, in Samaria, and to the ends of the earth” (Acts 1:8 NLT). 

After Saul’s conversion, the most zealous persecutor of the church, the church 
enjoyed a brief time of peace. In addition to enjoying a time of peace, the church 
multiplied numerically. All of this happened despite murderous plots and heated 
opposition. The gospel spread to the Jews (Acts 2), the Samaritans (Acts 8), and shortly 
after, it spread to the Gentiles (Acts 10). The center of Christianity was Antioch and not 
Jerusalem, while the key leader was Paul and not Peter. People took the gospel to the 
ends of the earth. 

After Acts 9:31, Saul leaves the scene in Acts for a seven-year period as 
mentioned previously, and he reappears in Acts 11:25-30. However, he leaves the scene 
of Acts again in chapter twelve as Luke takes a slight detour to tell the story of James’ 
execution and Peter’s imprisonment and release. Luke then continues the mentoring 
journey of Barnabas to Saul in chapter thirteen. In chapter 13:1-2, the Holy Spirit called 
Saul and Barnabas, and the prophets and teachers of the church at Antioch of Syria 
consecrated and commissioned them to carry out the “special work” to which the Holy 
Spirit called them. Verse four shows them leaving the port of Selucia and sailing to the 
island of Cyprus. When they arrived in Salamis, Barnabas and Saul visited the Jewish 
synagogues there and they proclaimed the gospel of Jesus. However, in verse five, 
Barnabas’ future mentee is introduced. “There in the town of Salamis, they went to the 
Jewish synagogues and preached the word of God. John Mark went with them as their 


assistant” (Acts 13:5). 


4] 


They traveled from city to city across the island until they arrived in Paphos. In 
Paphos they set sail for Pamphylia and arrived in Perga. In Perga, John Mark left them 
and returned to Jerusalem. Barnabas and Saul, now referred to as Paul, continued to the 
island of Antioch of Pisidian. Luke writes, “Paul and his companions then left Paphos by 
ship for Pamphylia, landing at the port town of Perga. There John Mark left them and 
returned to Jerusalem. But Paul and Barnabas traveled inland to Antioch of Pisidia. On 
the Sabbath they went to the synagogue for the services” (Acts 13:13-14 NKJV). 

There is no other mention of John Mark in this chapter nor in chapter fourteen. 
However, when Paul takes his second missionary journey in Acts 15:36, John Mark 
resurfaces. Luke records these words: 

After some time Paul said to Barnabas, “Let’s go back and visit each city where 

we previously preached the word of the Lord, to see how the new believers are 

doing.” Barnabas agreed and wanted to take along John Mark. But Paul disagreed 
strongly, since John Mark had deserted them in Pamphylia and had not continued 
with them in their work. Their disagreement was so sharp that they separated. 

Barnabas took John Mark with him and sailed for Cyprus. Paul chose Silas, and 

as he left, the believers entrusted him to the Lord’s gracious care. Then he 

traveled throughout Syria and Cilicia, strengthening the churches there” (Acts 

15:36-41). 

Once again Barnabas takes a young person, who in the eyes of some, is involved in 
deviant behavior and helps him to reach his God-given potential. John Mark receives 
Barnabas’ help this time after his failure in ministry. John Mark later writes the Gospel 
of Mark, provides his family’s home as one of the meeting places for Christians in 
Jerusalem, and becomes an assistant and traveling companion to three of the greatest 
early missionaries. 


In this same passage one sees one of the key transformative benefits of mentoring. 


The mentee becomes the mentor. David Bartlett writes, 
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Not surprisingly there is no word in the New Testament Greek that can readily be 
translated into the English word mentor. Therefore, in order to study mentoring 
in the New Testament we need to look at terms and phrases that shed light on a 
concept that is never itself employed in the New Testament. All this to say that 
no one in the New Testament can simply be identified as a mentor. However, as 
we Shall see, there are places where Paul acts in ways close enough to our interest 
in mentoring that we are appropriately see him as a mentor to the early 
Christians. '® 
Paul, previously known as Saul, who Barnabas mentored, became a mentor himself to 
others in those same verses (Acts 15:36-41). In this text, he becomes a mentor for Silas, 
who later became a leader in the Jerusalem church, who sang songs of praise to God 
while in jail with Paul in Philippi, and who worked as a writing secretary for Paul and 
Peter. Paul went on, thanks to the mentorship of Barnabas, to mentor other key leaders of 
the Christian faith including Aquila, Priscilla, Apollos, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
Onesimus, Epaphras, Mark, Aristarchus, Demas, and even Luke. Paul writes “Epaphras, 
my fellow prisoner in Christ Jesus, sends you his greetings. So do Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, and Luke, my co-workers” (Phlm. 1:23-24 NKJV). 
The transformation of Saul of Tarsus, the leading antagonist of The Way, was 
perhaps the greatest event in church history, after the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost. 
Saul became a great proclaimer of the gospel, an effective church planter, and a writer of 


most of the New Testament scriptures. However, none of this would have been possible 


without the mentor friendship of Barnabas—the Son of Encouragement. 


‘6 Bartlett, “Mentoring in the Old Testament,” 7-22. 
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According to Joseph Bailey, he does not know that anyone has ever succeeded in 
any business without having some unselfish sponsorship or mentorship.'’ Bailey came to 
this conclusion after interviewing more than thirty top executives and found that they all 
learned first-hand from a mentor. Over half of all the Nobel Peace Prize winners were 
once apprenticed by other Nobel laureates, according to Ron Lee Davis in his book, 
Mentoring: The Strategy of the Master.'® The book further supports the premise that the 
mentor friend relationship has been essential in helping successful businessmen reach 
their best potential, as well as being a vital factor for those who have won the prestigious 
Nobel Peace Prize. 

As seen in Acts 9:26-31, the mentor friend relationship was essential in helping 
Saul overcome his deviant behavior and moving him towards reaching his God-given 
potential. Middle school aged boys also need mentor friend relationships to help them 
overcome the at-risk behavior in which they involve themselves so that they can become 
all that God has purposed them to be. 

Frederic Reamer and Deborah Siegel write in the chapter entitled, “The Invention 
of “Troubled Teens” in their book, Teens in Crisis: How The Industry Serving Struggling 
Teens Helps and Hurts Our Kids that: 

The contemporary struggling teen industry has evolved in order to serve a 

stunningly diverse array of adolescents grappling with many different educational, 

social, legal, behavioral, and mental health challenges. Some call these youths 


“troubled teens;” we disagree with that term as it suggests that the problem lies 
primarily within the adolescent and is not a result of multiple factors that vary 


'7 J. Bailey, Clues for Success in the President’s Job (Boston, MA: Harvard Business Review, 
1967), 3. 


'8R. Davis and J. Denny, Mentoring: The Strategy of the Master (Nashville, TN: T. Nelson, 
1991), 5. 
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uniquely in each situation such as fragmented and inadequate services, 

unresponsive school environments, lack of income supports, racism, homophobia, 

challenging family circumstances, and mental health issues. The term troubled is 

a negative label that has pejorative overtones. Struggling is a less judgmental 

more descriptive, and behaviorally neutral term. We prefer the term struggling 

teens, which is commonly used in the industry, to describe adolescents who have 

significant emotional, behavioral and academic challenges. '? 
The church will need to take the lead in partnering with the institutions, agencies, 
organizations, and clubs that work with these young boys to develop mentor friends. The 
church has become overly comfortable with only looking inside its church walls to 
mentor others. It tends to stay focused within its own group because it has a good group 
of people. The church has a nice, solid group and they enjoy each other, which is good 
and necessary for good mentoring to occur. Unfortunately, they sometimes develop their 
own clubs at the expense of isolating themselves from the communities in which they are 
located. In order for the church to transform young lives, grow its membership, and 
impact its community and world, the church need to get out of its circle of comfort and 
familiarity. Those within the church need to go out and do for someone else similarly 
what others have done for them, which is mentor. 

When boys, inside and outside the church, have an opportunity to express ideas, 
identify and normalize a full range of feelings, and make decisions in a safe 
nonjudgmental environment, this strengthens their resiliency. When they get a chance to 
examine social and cultural expectations about what it means to be a boy and a man in 
society, boys experience a greater freedom to make decisions for themselves about who 
they are, what is true for them, who they choose to be, and how they choose to live. 
When boys have this freedom, they can stand strong in themselves, stand up for their 


'9 Frederic Reamer and Deborah Siegel, Teens in Crisis: How The Industry Serving Struggling 
Teens Helps and Hurts Our Kids (New York, NY: Columbia University Press, 2008), 1-22. 
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beliefs without fear, stand against violence, harassment or abuse, and stand united in 


solidarity. 
Several years ago, Goldie Taylor wrote an article in the Daily Beast entitled, 
“Does ‘Black Lives Matter’ Really Matter?” in which she addresses that fact that we have 
to teach boys, especially in Black and Latino communities more than their alphabets and 
numbers.” We must teach them more than just about Jesus. We have to teach them how 
to survive. More than half of all African American Millennials indicate they or someone 
they knew, had been victimized by violence or harassment from law enforcement, 
according to a study conducted by the University of Chicago. Researchers who have 
surveyed Millennials several times during the past decade, point out that the disparities 
existed before the Black Lives Matter movement began.”! 
Jeremiah Wright states: 
In the 1950’s during the early days of school desegregation, white teachers found 
out just how different these African American children were...The black children 
kept getting in the white teacher’s space, because they wanted to come up close to 
the teacher and touch the teacher while learning. That is simply a part of African 
tradition.” He goes on to say that profoundly proves that “difference does not 
mean deficiency. Difference is simply different. African children have a 
different way of learning...singing...dancing. African children and African 
adults have a different way of thinking theology!”” 
This is one of the unique and important benefits of mentoring. It allows boys to come 
close to their mentors, invade their space, touch them and learn about life in a way that 
didactic learning cannot achieve. 


20 Goldie Taylor, “Does ‘Black Lives Matter” Really Matter?” Daily Beast, 
https://www.thedailybeast.com/goldie-taylordoes-black-lives-matter-really-matter. 


71 Taylor, “Does ‘Black Lives Matter” Really Matter?” https://www.thedailybeast.com/goldie- 
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According to William H. Willimon, when the church takes the lead in forming 


partnerships with those agencies that can aid boys in the process of growing them toward 
manhood, then the church will have a greater appeal and impact on boys and men in the 
church, and boys and men in society as a whole.”? In other words, as previously stated, 
successful people never reach their goals alone. Alongside them is a contingent of 
friends in a network of relationships — whether they be known or anonymous. 

Michelle Alexander, in her book, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the 
Age of Colorblindness, reminds the church of its truth-telling, mentoring responsibility. 
She states: 


Those of us who hope to be their allies should not be surprised, if, and when this 
day comes that when those who have been locked up and locked out finally have 
the chance to speak and truly be heard, what we hear is rage. The rage may 
frighten us, it may remind us of riots, uprisings, and buildings aflame. We may 
be tempted to control it, or douse it with buckets of doubt, dismay, and disbelief. 
But we should do no such thing. Instead, when a young man who was born in the 
ghetto and knows little beyond the walls of his prison cell and the invisible rage 
that has become his life, turns to us in bewilderment and rage, we should do 
nothing more than look him in the eye and tell him the truth.”4 


The reality is that the Church have failed him by not staying true to our biblical, 
historical, and theological roots of mentoring boys and using proven psychological 
techniques to help him successfully transition from boyhood to manhood. 

In his book, A Theology As Big As The City, Ray Bakke discusses that, 


Barnabas is mentioned twenty-two times in Acts. He seems to be the glue of the 
early church. His name...points out his gift and role in the body of Christ. He 
was a healer. He felt and acted on his feelings. He was the architect of the 
Antioch church and recruited Paul for public leadership after Paul had 
disappeared for five years. Clearly, no one else would have required so much 
grace or had more that needed forgiving among early Christians than Saul (called 


23 Willimon, Acts, 5. 


4 Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow; Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness 
(New York, NY: The New Press, 2012), 260-261. 
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“Paul”). Barnabas alone could risk embracing him and he did. He recognized 
Paul’s brilliance and created a support staff where Paul could be protected and 
shine as part of the Antioch pastoral team.” 


Paul’s name is mention in Acts one hundred thirty-one times; however, it would have 


been mentioned fewer times if it had not been for his mentor Barnabas. 


°5 Ray Bakke, A Theology as Big as the City (Downers Grove, IL: Inter Varsity Press, 1997), 273. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

When I think about persons in the Bible who have contributed most to 
Christianity as well as my personal faith as an African American, after putting Jesus at 
the top of my list there comes to mind a cadre of others who fit that description. For 
example, I think about Moses, because of his leadership with the children of Israel out of 
slavery in Egypt, Moses helped them to overcome their evil slaveowners at the Red Sea. 
The giving of the Ten Commandments reminded me of the role that the abolitionist and 
black civil rights leaders played in liberating blacks in these un-United States of America. 

Joshua is another example because he led the Israelites over the Jordon River into 
the Promise Land to conquer and occupy it. The Promise Land motif has always 
resonated with my people’s theology of heaven and comforted us in knowing that we can 
survive and thrive in a land that is predominantly governed by Europeans. King David 
and Solomon are also important to note as well as Queens Sheba and Candace who were 
black. They are relevant because they are the ones that remind me that my ancestors 
were kings and queens in the Bible, and in Africa, before they were chattel slaves in 
America. [ also think about King Hezekiah and King Josiah because their religious 


reforms seemed to be echoed by another king, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as he 
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challenged both the Church and the world to move from religious creeds to religious 
deeds. 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego whose land, names and culture were change by 
their oppressors, much like those Africans who survived the horrendous Middle Passage 
who also had their lands, names and culture changed by their taskmasters. They often 
encourage me to stay true to my black Christian faith and history despite the white odds 
stacked against me. Elisha is mentioned because of the miracles he performed and the 
word of God that he preached. He has always shown me that God will make a way 
somehow and that he is still in the miracle working business today. The twelve disciples, 
the Apostle Paul and his protegee, Stephen and the other six deacons are included in the 
line-up. Just like Christianity would not have been the same without them, the black 
church would not have been the same without those black disciples of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. These three entities have been the guardians of the 
Christian faith as well as the promoters of black liberation. 

However, one of the key things about this assignment is that it has helped me to 
be keenly aware of the fact that none of these individuals would have been able to 
become what they became and or accomplish what they accomplished without having a 
mentor in their lives. For example: 

e Moses would not have been able to become who he became nor accomplish 

what he accomplished without his mentor, Jethro. 

e King David would not have been able to become who he became nor 


accomplish what he accomplished without his mentor, Nathan. King Solomon 
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would not have been able to become who he became nor accomplish what he 
accomplished without King David. The same is true for King Josiah, who 
would not have been able to become who he became nor accomplish what he 
accomplished without Hezekiah’s influence. 

e Elisha surely could not have done it without Elijah. 

e The twelve disciples could not have done it without Jesus. 

e The Apostle Paul could not have done it without his mentor, Barnabas. 
Neither Silas, Timothy, Onesimus, Philemon and others could not have done it 
without the Apostle Paul. 

e Jesus could not have done it without the mentorship of his mother, Mary, his 
human father, Joseph, and his spiritual Father, God. 

Therefore, it is the goal of this chapter to show how August Hermann Francke would not 
have become the person that he became, nor accomplished what he accomplished in 
ministry, without the mentorship of Philip Jacob Spener who is known as the father of the 
pietist movement. The process that I will use to accomplish this goal is to first give a 
brief biography of Francke and discuss the factors that shaped him into the person that he 
became. Secondly, I will then shed light on how Spener’s mentoring had a huge impact 
upon the personhood and works of Francke. I will also discuss how Francke’s ministry 
and work had a huge impact on others like John and Charles Wesley, founders of 
Methodism arguably the profound re-shapers of Christianity in England and America. 
Lastly, I will give an overview of Francke’s teaching philosophy and teaching plan to 
show how it can be useful in mentoring middle-school aged boys so that they can 


overcome their deviant behavior and reach their God-given potential. 
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The Beginnings and Beliefs of Francke 

According to T. F. Kinloch in his book, Pioneers of Religious Education, he states 
that Hermann Francke was a precocious child that grew up in a devout home in 
comfortable conditions.! He was born in Lubeck, Germany and died in 1727 at age sixty- 
three in Halle, a city with which his name is indissolubly linked. His father was an 
influential and well-to-do lawyer. Even in childhood, the young Francke was exposed to 
the writings of the early German Pietists. His early childhood education consisted of 
private instruction and then instructions at the gymnasium. He was enrolled in the 
University of Erfurt when he was only fourteen years old. He also studied at Kiel and 
received his degree at the University of Leipzig where he ended up teaching there for two 
years in 1685. While in Leipzig, Francke participated in a Bible study group called the 
Collegium Philobiblicum.” 

Kinloch also notes that Francke “had a brilliant academic career and won fame at 


”3 His conversion is often referred to by others through 


Leipzig, as a university lecturer. 
the story of his having to preach one day on the text, ‘But these are written that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ: and that believing ye might have life through is name,’ 


(Jn. 20:31 KJV); and discovering how far he was from believing the truth he was about to 


proclaim. After going through an intense struggle with his faith, he emerged a content 
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believer. It was then that he abandoned all desire for scholarly distinction and gave 


himself completely, with indescribably energy, into the service of his Master.* 

He later belonged to the pietistic sect of Lutherans who placed a strong emphasis 
on personal religious living and ascetic discipline. According to Kinloch, he became a 
Pietist of the Pietists. As a result, he suffered severely because of it. He was often 
condemned by the orthodox clergy and had to leave more than one parish. Eventually, he 
served as a pastor in Glauchau a suburb of Halle (Prussia) and served as a professor of 
theology in the newly founded University of Halle. 

Francke grew up during a period where Lutheran churches in Germany suffered 
many problems. The work that they did was often more closely connected to the princes 
of Germany’s sovereign states than it was for Christ. The clergy were more involved 
with philosophy, rhetorical pretentions and vulgar displays of wealth and luxury rather 
than being involved with building up their congregations. Also, the Thirty Years War 
(1618-1648) which was fought over religious, political and economic matters, had 
devastated central Europe as a whole, including its churches.° 

In the book, 9.11.01 African American Leaders Respond to an American Tragedy, 
Dr. Carolyn Ann Knight discusses the time she prepared to preach after the terrorist 
attack on America. She says that she was drawn to the writings of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Paul Tillich, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Reinhold Niebar; preachers and 


theologians who faced the challenge of preaching in wartime.° She further states that she 
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discovered from them that it is the role and responsibility of the preacher/pastor to bring 
their congregants and the country back to a sense of calm and stability. This seems to be 
in align with the philosophy of Spener who responded in the same manner during and 
after the Thirty Years War. 

According to W.E.B. Dubois, ministers cannot preach in a world they do not 
understand and empathize with. They cannot understand the gospel or the world, without 
disciplined reflection and criticism. He once wrote, “A religion that won’t stand the 
application of reason and common sense, is not fit for an intelligent dog.” 

Even though the signs of spiritual life abroad encouraged the German Lutheran 
churches and members to have a more energetic, and lively Christian faith and practice 
(i.e. a resurgence of godly living and wholesome theology spilled over from Holland to 
Germany; the devotional works of Puritans Richard Baxter and John Bunyan were 
translated into German; a renewed excitement for the Christian writings of the Middle 
Ages resurfaced; and a more strong, healthy and energetic faith was encouraged, 
especially by the priests that came along), these signs of spiritual life were often kept 
from being seen due to the excessive adherence to the forms of worship without inner 
significance of its church leaders.® 

It was under these conditions that the unsparing work of Philipp Jakob Spener 
who is, often called, the father of pietism began. Spener, born near Strasbourg, Germany 
(1635-1705) was called in 1666 to be chief minister at Frankfurt am Main. He renewed 


structures there for educating and confirming young people. He initiated a call for moral 
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reform to the residents of the city. His engagement with the rulers and other leaders of 
the city which later won him the title, spiritual counselor of Germany. More importantly, 
Spener demanded a major reform in the everyday affairs of the churches. His preaching, 
assemblies of piety groups, book writing, and his criticism of royalty, clergy and laity, 
had a huge impact upon German pietism. Spener’s famous six proposals for reform 
became a banner for Pietism. However, they did not go unmet without opposition. 
Clergy and laity alike opposed them and some even saw this as an opportunity to 
abandon traditional churches altogether.” 

In 1686, Spener left Frankfurt for a ministry as a court chaplain in Dresden. 
There his influence continued as the growing Pietist movement brought him many 
disciples. One of them was August Hermann Francke. Francke left the University of 
Leipzig for a time due to the influence that the Bible study group, Collegium 
Philobiblicum, had upon him. He sought out the guidance of Spener in Dresden.!” 

It was during this time that Francke became a committed pietist. K. Culley states 
in the book, Basic Writings in Christian Education, that in 1689, he returned to his 
teaching position at Leipzig. However, his newfound pietism led to some conflict with 
university administrators and faculty. In 1690, Francke left Leipzig to pastor a church in 
Erfurt. He was compelled to move again a year later because of tensions with the 
University of Erfurt. Later, he accepted a pastorate in Glauchau, thanks to the influence 


of his mentor, Spener; and he was invited to teach without a salary at the nearby 
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a 
University of Halle, which Spener helped to found.'' When Spener left Dresden and 


accepted a pastorate at Saint Nicolas Church in Berlin, Francke was called in to be his 
successor and when Spener died in 1691, Francke was again called to succeed him at 
Saint Nicolas Church. Under Francke’s guidance, the University of Halle rose to 
prominence and showed what pietism could really look like when it put what it believed 
and taught into practice. '? 

In 1695, Francke received a small monetary donation which inspired him to start a 
charity school. According to J. Reed and R. Prevost in their book, A History of Christian 
Education, it was friends and admirers of Francke that contributed to his cause resulting 
in a whole series of elementary, secondary, and training schools being established by 
1714.8 At the core of these schools was religion. Vocational training was also 
combined with “...catechism and Biblical instruction.”'* Francke pushed scientific study 
as well. At Halle, an orphan’s home and a printing plant was established. These were 
collectively known as Francke Institutions, according to Reed and Provost. At his death, 
upwards of 2,000 children were being educated in his schools. From the University, at 
least 5,000 clergymen had been sent out into the world by him. Children and clergy alike 


had been profoundly influenced by the training they had received at Francke’s hands. '> 
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Impact and Influence of Francke 

Much of Francke’s ministry in Glauchau focused upon education. He was overly 
concerned that too many parents cared very little for the proper education of their 
children. He found that the children in his parish were wild and ignorant. It seemed that 
the only great ambition that they had for their children was for them to earn a few 
coppers at the earliest age possible. The parents also lacked control over their law- 
breaking children. 

In the book, Stand by Me: The Risks and Rewards of Mentoring Today’s Youth, 
Jean Rhodes states, “Mentoring can serve as a pathway out of poverty that extends across 
generations...when mentors encourage low-income youth to engage in school and 
learning and to complete their education, they are also helping youth to disrupt cycles of 
economic deprivation and stressful environments.”!° 

Vanessa Camilleri further explains what can happen when children live in 
poverty. She says: 

According to Proctor and Dalaker of the US Census Bureau (September 2003), of 

the 12.1 percent of people at or below the poverty level in the United States in 

2002, 40 percent lived in inner cities... Using poverty as one of the many risk 

factors faced by children, it is clear that many at-risk children live in inner cities. 

The term at-risk is defined as being in danger of negative future events. These 


events, or their outcomes, can include depression, educational failure, addiction, 
unemployment, incarceration, poverty, or death.!7 
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This compelled Francke to establish a school in 1692 for these children of poverty. Gary 


Sattler states that, “This school was supported by donations and endowments form the 
townspeople, as was the Armenschule, an orphan school which Francke founded in 
1695.”!8 The schools flourished with enrollments quickly growing to over one hundred 
in the elementary school. In 1697, Francke opened Lateinschule, or Latin school, which 
made a college preparatory education available to children of all socio-economic levels. 
For the education of the wealthy and nobility, Francke created the famous Paedagogium 
Requiem, a boarding school that included about seventy boys as students. Francke was 
also involved in training teachers, according to Sattler. Living in a university town, 
Francke made use of the resources at hand. He offered needy university student’s meals 
at the Freitisch of “free table” in exchange for their instruction in his Armenschule and 
Lateinschule. In 1705, he founded a school for teachers, the Seminarium 
Praeceptorium.!? 

According to Kinloch, the curriculum of the Paedagogium differed from that of 
Francke’s other schools, “Because children of the nobility were destined for lives of 
greater privilege and broader experience, they were given a more diverse education. They 
were taught in German but also learned another language or two (French and either 
Italian or English).”?° They learned the finer points of etiquette and business and received 


more instruction in the social sciences than their counterparts in the Armenschule and 


Lateinschule. 
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As a passionate pietist, he insisted that his schools were deeply religious, 
cultivating a devotion of the heart, not simply of the mind. Children were taught hymns 
and the catechism so they would apply the inherent truth to their lives. Prayers were not 
memorized, but children learned to pray in their own words. Physical discipline was 
stringent, but love was the guiding principle. Physical punishment was rare. Francke 
considered the home as an integral part of a child’s education. He also believed that if 
the child’s parents were absent, the school would function as their substitute. 

Francke’s influence on European Christianity in general, and European Christian 
education in particular, has been phenomenal. He effected change directly as he 
championed pietism before seats of power. However, he also effected change indirectly 
through the leadership of his students and disciples, like Count Nicolaus Zinzendorf as 
well as admirers like John and Charles Wesley. 

There is no doubt that the work of John and Charles Wesley represents a 
paradigm shift in the history of Christianity because they and their Methodist colleagues 
renewed the church’s set of beliefs held and taught of God’s grace that had grown stale in 
the English church. They preached, taught, and applied these doctrines with a fresh 
passion to whole stretches of people, especially the blue-collared, working classes of 
Bristol, whom the churches there had passed over. The Wesley’s work of revitalization, 
in effect, created modern evangelism out of what was left to them as a result of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

However, neither John and Charles Wesley, nor their Methodist colleagues from 
England acted on their own. They were just the most popular of the English leaders in a 


more general movement of pietistic renewal that began in the late seventeenth century 


39 


that would eventually cross over from Europe to North America. The work of Francke 
had definitely impacted their ministry. 

On his journey to the German Pietist, also called Moravian-community of 
Herrnhut, near the border between Saxony and Bohemia, John Wesley (1703-1791) tried 
to at least meet the son of August Hermann Francke at Halle, though without success. 
Wesley wrote in his journal, “August Hermann Francke whose name indeed as precious 
ointment. Oh may I follow him, as he did Christ.””! 

Some argue that Methodism could be considered as the British phase of a more 
general movement of pietistic renewal found in the Protestant churches of Europe. They 
believe that there is a link between the pietists on the continent, evangelicals in Britain, 
and the revivalists on the frontier. The link that seems to hold all three of the movements 
was a strong desire for a more directly personal religion and a joint rebellion to efforts by 
both the Catholic and Protestant state church governments to have tighter control over 
their local populations. So, the pietist movement in Germany, which August Hermann 
Francke was a part of also defined in many ways the work of the Wesleys, George 


Whitfield and their cohorts in Britain. 


The Teaching Philosophy and Plan of Francke 
Francke believed whole-heartedly that education should always have a humane 
concern for the teaching process; and it should always have a humane concern for the 
pupil as a student. Francke believed that a teacher must: 
Be careful that his pupils should not notice anything wicked in them because 


children notice everything. And not only will they see the wickedness, they would 
also mimic it. Children who see their teachers or fathers drunk, angry, or unchaste 
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and hear them swear and slander and observe through their example the vanity of 
the world and the pleasures of the flesh and luxurious life will thereafter not easily 
be brought to a fundamental hatred for these vices.” 


He also believed that teachers should show themselves as full of love and friendliness, 
not sullen, angry, boring or impatient toward the children in order to win their love. 
However, teachers must ensure that no unrestrained familiarity develops. Francke also 
taught that no child should be scolded or punished because he is slow to learn. The 
teacher should not become impatient and angry if a child, because of limited ability, 
cannot immediately grasp something, but he should in gentleness and patience that much 
the more diligently teach. 

In his schools, teachers were not allowed to use profane words or ridicule their 
students and they were not to call them: oxen, asses, pigs, dogs, beasts, fools, scoundrels, 
and so on, and still even less children of the devil! No child was to be struck on the head 
with a stick, a ruler, a book, or any other object. Pulling a student’s ears, pulling a 
student by the arms, hair, etc. was unacceptable. It was critical that a teacher learn the 
disposition of each of their students specially when rendering discipline to the student. 
The students with shy, sensitive spirits should not be disciplined the same as those with 
hardened impudent spirits. 

Diana Raumer shows how trust is built between students and their teachers in her 
book, They Still Pick Me Up When I Fall, where she asserts that, 

Building relationships with young people is a process that unfolds at the teen’s 

pace. Different kids have different strategies. Some kids do the dump and run; 

they tell you their story, and then wait to see if you produce the appropriate 
reaction. Others wait and watch you interact with other kids and then decide 
you're safe to talk to. Staff try to make themselves approachable by 
demonstrating acceptance and empathy...it is easier to build relationships in the 


context of activities than in isolated counselling encounters. Repetitive 
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unthreatening activities such as playing pool, helping with homework or watching 
television together, can serve as vehicles for developing relationships.”* 


Francke was even sensitive to the length of the books that the children read in order to 
prevent boredom and create disinterest in reading altogether. Instructions were to be 
carried on in the mother tongue lest unrest easily arises among the students. 

Cully stated that Francke placed great emphasis upon students developing a love of 
truth and he believed that love of truth can be instilled if: 


1) you will teach children that all lies are frightful sins and the main 
characteristic of Satan, who was a liar form the beginning; 

2) you take care that children do not listen to fairy stories or other tales from old 
women or from the domestic help, through which children become 
accustomed to lie busily; 

3) you do not awaken a child’s love for comedies, jokes, novels or love stories, 
political nonsense, or other foolishness; 

4) you be careful to make sure that children do not observe that their parents 
consider the so-called “white” lies as only minor offenses; 

5) you watch carefully over your student’s talk and do not let the tiniest lie go 
unpunished; and, 

6) you do not repeat children’s lies and laugh over them since the children are 
likely to hear and to be strengthened in their wickedness.” 


Cully has created an example of the teaching plan for the students: 


The Teaching Plan 
Hours Weekdays Sunday 
7-8 Song, prayer and reading from the Bible; Attendance at the 
morning repetition of the Catechism service in church 
8-9 Y hour reading of Biblical selections; 


¥Y2 hour catechism with the other pupils 


9-10 Y, hour explaining quotations and proverbs to the 
younger children; 2 hour study or psalms and the 
New Testament by the older children 
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10-11 Writing hour 


2-3 Prayer and Bible reading; Reading, music and reading 
for smaller children on different days. 


3-4 Y hour reading by the younger children and study Attendance at the 
afternoon quotations and sayings by the older pupils; services in church 
Y2 hour recitation of the sayings, while the little children 
listen 


4-5 Catechism 
5-6 Evening prayers in church” 

Francke himself had no money. The large sums of money he needed for the 
maintenance of his institutions came, as he said, as an answer to prayer. Gifts of money 
and land were managed by him with extraordinary care. Sales of stock and farm produce; 
sales of a celebrated medicine which was made in the orphanage, Apotheke, and used all 
over the world; printing and publishing; these produced the large revenue that was 
required to build and maintain the orphanage and the ever-increasing schools.”° 

Francke’s heavy work as a parish priest and a university professor was equal to 
none. Few men worked harder than Francke. The reason for his ceaseless activity on 
behalf of so many causes, according to Sattler was that on Francke’s death bed he stated, 
“My faithful Jesus I have given myself to Thee soul and body; that is sure.”?’ 

It is also important to mention that while we are primarily looking at Francke as 


an educationist, we must also look at him as an entrepreneur, or at least as a broker of 


services. In one respect his position as an educator is unique. In the schools which he 
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founded he was hindered by no tradition; he had no governing body to control him. 
Neither church nor state interfered with him because he stood in high favor with the 
King. He unquestionably was independent of all external authority. This meant that he 
could teach 2,000 children as he pleased, as well as he could teach them whatever he 
pleased. He was able to, as no other teacher ever had been able to, carry his own views 
into practice. 

His schools were founded by himself; and they were founded simply and solely 
for religious purposes. These schools existed for one primary purpose and one purpose 
alone. The entire curriculum was directed to one end, and one end alone — to make boys 
and girls more religious. This was evident in The Paedagogium, a boarding school for 
the sons of the nobility and gentry (as a rule, the boys numbered about seventy), and was 
controlled by a superintendent and eight masters. 

It was evident in the Grammar School — two thirds of the boys who attended were 
drawn from the middle class (fees were lower than in the Paedagogium); the other one 
third were drawn from the promising pupils in the orphanage. At first the school 
consisted of about 200 boys, increasing later to about 400. There was also a parallel 
school for girls for — this was common for all of Francke’s institutions.”® 

It was also evident in the elementary school. In contrast to the schools of his 
time, which for the most part, were in a deplorable condition, Francke’s Elementary 
Schools were admirable institutions. Just as the Paedagogium was intended to fit the 
landowner for his future responsibilities, the Grammar School was intended to prepare 


the future professional man for the university. The elementary school, according to Reed 
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and Prevost, was definitely intended to prepare the humbler members of society for 
success in whatever branch of industry or service their future lot was to be.” 
Education, as Francke conceived it, not only continued throughout his lifetime, 
but for long years after his death. In certain respects, it commands our undivided 
attention today because it teaches us that: 
1) Itis obvious that if religion is to become a vital factor in school life the teaching 
of religion cannot be relegated to a purely subordinate place. It must be a 
regulating principle. The cultivation of religion in any school makes heavy 


inroads on the teacher’s time and attention; 


2) Religious education must be given by trained teachers who are convinced believers 
in the region they profess; 


3) The primal purpose of religious education is not so much to increase knowledge, as 
it is to train and strengthen the affections and the will: for the end of all religious 
education is to enable those who receive it to lead a godly life.*° 

Laurent Daloz states it this way, “When the aim of education is understood to be the 
development of the whole person — rather than knowledge acquisition for instance — the 
central element of good teaching becomes the provision of care rather than use of teaching 


skills or transmission of knowledge.” +! 


Conclusion 
The study of this historical topic is foundational to my anticipated doctoral project 


because my project is focused on churches partnering with educational and other 
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institutions to help middle-school aged boys involved in deviant behavior to overcome 
their behavior and then reach their God-given potential. Lorna London reminds us that: 


When working with children, it is often easiest and most convenient to reach them 
in the place where they spend a significant portion of their days — their schools. 
Our country’s elementary and high schools are places for children to expand their 
horizons and develop the necessary academic and social skills necessary for 
success in the world. However, children also have many other challenges facing 
them, some of which cannot be addressed effectively during the school day. The 
role of community psychologists has become increasingly important in helping to 
meet the social and emotional needs of children.* 


Over the last twenty-five years or so, middle school aged boys located in urban settings 
(African American, Hispanic, and Asian) have experienced systematically devastating 
results in social, educational, and economic outcomes at a higher rate than middle-school 
aged boys from suburban settings (white). 

For example, Christian De La Rosa states: 


Latinas are among the fastest growing underrepresented minority in higher 
education and their participation in the church remains limited in mainline 
Protestant denominations...For that reason alone, we ought to pay attention to this 
significant population...Institutions of higher education and the institutional 
church, particularly mainline Protestant denominations, need to consider that the 
formation processes and social agencies of Latinas today are problematized by 
embedded racist institutional attitudes that emerged from the conquest and 
colonizing processes through which Christianity was introduced into the 
Americas. In light of this problematized and complex context, relevant designs of 
leadership-formation initiatives and mentoring programs begin with the 
recognition that Latinas come to the table with significant knowledge and skills 
acquired through life experience.*? 


Some failures are so devastating that they are at risk of failing across virtually all life 


domains. This failure not only poses a threat to them, but this failure is a threat to others. 
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For example, over the years the United States has experienced major economic issues and 
concerns for global competitiveness. The majority of individuals from the United States 
that compete in the quest for economic stability and global competitiveness are middle- 
school aged boys from suburban settings (white). 

The problem is that middle-school aged boys from urban settings may become a 
problem for middle-school aged boys from suburban settings if the current trend of 
educational and economic failures continue. Growth in urban settings is projected to 
increase, in some places double, in the next thirty years; however, growth in the suburban 
settings is projected to decline. This will make middle-school aged boys in suburban 
settings an endangered species. 

States are already determining how many prisons will be built based upon the 
number of students enrolled in elementary schools. The school-to-prison pipeline is just 
as real today as it was after slavery. The prison system is the new Jim Crow. That is one 
of the reasons why privatized prisons are becoming more prevalent. There is a big 
money to make in prisons. Drug use and abuse, gang involvement, participation in other 
criminal activity and engagement in inappropriate sexual relationships are only upping 
the ante for their demise. That is why it is critical that this demographic be prepared to 
navigate life’s challenges successfully, overcome deviant behavior, and reach their God- 
given potential. In order to accomplish this task, programs need to be put in place that 
help these boys obtain educational success, decrease the causal factors that result in their 
introduction to the penal system, and prepare them to be gainfully employed. In addition, 
to all of these things, they need a process in place that will help them to become godly 


men. 
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Alton Pollard says it this way, “What does all this mean for the mentoring of 


African American boys and men in the twenty-first century? The mentoring function of 
elders is to help the younger generation continue to plumb the deepest power of their 
humanity...Mentoring magnificent men and boys requires that we model for one another 


the emphatic belief that the just society is possible... Dismantling a racist system and 


ushering in beloved community will require all of this and more.” *4 


In the book, Black Theology And Black Power, James H. Cone reminds us of the 
role the black church should play by discussing how the black church was born. 
According to Cone, the black church developed out of an attempt to counter the 
oppressive culture that black people found themselves in during that period. 


The black church was born in slavery. Its existence symbolizes a people who 
were completely stripped of their African heritage as they were enslaved by the 
“Christian” white men. The white master forbade the slave from any 
remembrance of his homeland. The mobility created by the slave trade, the 
destruction of the family, and the prohibition of African languages served to 
destroy the social cohesion of the African slaves. The slave was nothing in the 
eyes of the master who did everything possible to instill this sense of nothingness 
in their mentality. The black churchmen did not accept white interpretations of 
Christianity, which suggested the gospel was concerned with freedom of the soul 
and not the body.*° 


In a sense, Christian mentoring and rite of passage program for boys has the same aim as 
the black church, which also counters aggressive and exploitative culture that strips boys 
of their support systems, sense of identity, understanding of any belief in their creator, 


and improving the quality of their temporal lives. 
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Using Francke as a model, with some major adjustments, can be a substantive 
solution to this problem. I say this because at the end of the day, Francke’s educational 
model is created as a result of a great need in his society. The state of the church, the 
state of the schools, and the state of the government is what drove him to start his 
schools. Middle-aged boys in urban settings are in great need today as well. Secondly, 
the two ways that Francke chose to improve the quality of life for those in his society was 
through education and religion. Francke, unapologetically created exceptionally high- 
quality schools for the children and adults that he served. He ensured that both his 
teaching process, as well as his treatment of the student was both humane. From 
experience in working with youth, students rise to the teacher’s level of expectation and 
they can spot those persons who really care about them a mile away. 

Aram Ayalon says it best with: 

The importance of establishing close relationships between mentors and mentees 

in which you are able to reveal personal information in a supportive environment, 

is well established in mentor research...An integral part of building close 
relationships with students was having high expectations for students and refusing 
to give up on them. All mentors stressed their insistence on keeping students on 
track academically despite obstacles.*© 
While education was huge on Francke’s agenda, his concern for their religious education 
was even greater. His weekly teaching plan provides proof of this fact. He believed that 
the main goal of education was that every aspect of the student’s life would bring glory to 


God. The fact that his institutions and schools were fully separate from government 


funding aided him in being able to fulfill his top priority for his students. 
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and Underrepresented Students by Creating Community (Sterling, VA: Stylus Publishing, LLC, 2011), 66. 
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Lastly, we see through the lenses of this historical chapter the important role 


mentoring plays in shaping today’s youth, just as it shaped the youth of Francke’s period. 
Remember, Spener mentored Francke, and Francke mentored thousands of others, 
including persons like Zinzendorf and John and Charles Wesley who in turn mentored 
thousands of others and changed the course of Christian history. 

In the book, Mentoring Toward a Humane Disposition in Mentoring: Biblical, 
Theological, and Practical Perspectives, Douglas Ottati and Elizabeth Hinson-Hasty 
state: 


We have explored mentoring relationships, frequently focusing attention on their 
ordinarily taking place at a critical time in the life of the mentee as she or he 
prepares for her or his future. But of course, the personal relationship also takes 
place at a particular time in the life of the mentor which is always someone else’s 
mentee...In the final analysis, one honors and remembers one’s mentors, one 
expresses devotion to their care and to their instructive devotion to their causes by 
paying it forward to one’s own students and mentees. To be a mentee or a mentor 
is to contribute to a valued historical line or tradition of those who kept the faith, 
those who remained convinced that the sorts of persons we become matters and 
makes a difference.*’ 


37 Douglas Ottati and Elizabeth Hinson-Hasty, Mentoring Toward a Humane Disposition in 
Mentoring: Biblical, Theological, and Practical Perspectives, ed. Dean K. Thompson and D. Cameron 
Murchison (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2018), 195-210. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

This chapter will provide a complete analysis of the theological theme or 
movement that is supporting this ministry project. This ministry project is a Christian 
mentoring and rites of passage program for middle school-aged boys who are involved in 
at-risk behavior. It is my hypothesis that these boys can avoid and overcome at-risk 
behavior by participating in a Christian mentoring and rites of passage program. The 
theological theme or movement that undergirds this project is a theology of children. 

While the term children in this theme or movement refers to infants to late teens, 
and includes both males and females, the primary focus of this project will be upon 
preteens and teen boys (ages twelve to fourteen). The purpose of the select group is 
limited to boys but does not negate the importance of working with young female girls. 
Another study will be dedicated to young female girls at a later date and time. This 
grouping of boys falls right into the time of development that the psychoanalyst Eric 
Erickson describes as a time for testing limits, for breaking dependent ties and for 


establishing a new identity. 
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Theology, according to Merriam-Webster Online, is “The study of religious faith, 


practice, and experience; especially the study of God and God’s relation to the world.”! 
According to Owen Thomas and Ellen Wondra, in their book, Introduction to Theology, 
theology is “the analysis and clarification of the key categories, images, or organizing 
principles of the Christian faith, namely, the rich picture of God, creation, and salvation, 
manifest in the testimony of the Bible.” 

According to Corey Gerald in his book, Theory and Practice of Counseling and 
Psychology, this is a time when “major conflicts center on clarification of self-identity, 
life goals, and life’s meaning. Failure to achieve a sense of identity results in a role of 
confusion.”? This confusion will eventually cause internal turmoil and will produce 
external conflicts for youth as they mature in their adolescence. The good news, 
however, is that youth can succeed in their transition from boyhood to manhood and not 
become a victim of society if they are involved in mentoring and rites of passage 
programs. The bad news is that youth can become maladaptive and lose their self- 
identity, life goals, and life’s meaning, leading to a road of both self and societal 
destruction, without them. 

As children develop into their adolescent years, they develop an increasing need 
for non-parental relationships from which to discover their unique identity. These non- 
parental adults are a key component for this period of development because they can 


provide both the psychological space for adolescents to separate and individuate from 


' Merriam Webster Online, “Theology,” http://www.m-w.com/dictionary/theology. 


? Owen C. Thomas and Ellen K. Wondra, Introduction to Theology, 3" ed. (Harrisburg, PA: 
Morehouse Publishing, 2002), 5. 


3 Gerald Cory, Theory and Practice of Counseling and Psychotherapy, 6" ed. (Belmont, CA: 
Wadsworth Brooks Cole Thompson Learning, Inc., 2001), 75. 
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parents, as well as the life experience to wisely and lovingly guide them. Unfortunately, 
these adults are often missing from the lives of adolescents today; and they must struggle 
to find identity without the help of this supportive adult covering. 

William Marsiglio in his book, Men On A Mission: Valuing Youth Work In Our 
Communities, gives language to this process. He suggests that: “More than fifty years 
ago, Erik Erikson, a renowned theorist of life span development, introduced the term 
“generativity” to capture forms of adult caring that contribute to the spirit of future 
generations. A generative person is one who seeks to pass on valued traditions, to teach 
key skills and viewpoints, to communicate wisdom and to help younger generations reach 
their full potential.’* 

Unfortunately, these adults are often missing from the lives of adolescents today 
and they must struggle to find an identity without the help of this supportive adult 
covering. The following words by Chap Clark in his book entitled, Hurt are so 
important: 

A far wider relational and social chasm exists between adults and adolescents than 

I had previously considered. The data and observations from this study, 

especially when triangulated with academic and popular literature and with 

feedback form the middle adolescents across socioeconomic and ethno-graphic 
lines, do not allow me to respond with casual academic indifference or cavalier 

theoretical dismissal. There is simply too much cumulative weight that points to a 

disturbing trend: The way mid-adolescents have been forced to design their own 

world and separate social system has created perhaps the most serious and yet 
underestimated studied crisis of our time.° 


Mentoring groups like Big Brothers and Big Sisters, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Boys 


and Girls Club have seemed to realize this correlation and become effective and efficient 


4 William Marsiglio, Men on a Mission: Valuing Youth Work in Our Communities (Baltimore, 
MD: John Hopkins University Press, 2008), 94. 


5 Chap Clark, Hurt (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2004), 43. 
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in developing programs that provide life and learning skills, leadership, money, time, 


talent management and critical thinking skills. However, it appears that the church — the 
entity that has the life-transforming model of Jesus Christ and life-transforming power of 
the Holy Spirit as its source, seems to be lagging. One of the major causes of this lag is 
because the church has begun to abandon and or ignore its essential theology of children. 
A theology of children, according to Iris V. Cully in his article “A Theology of 
Children” has five primary emphasis: “Children and Creation,” “Children and 
Redemption,” “Children and the Kingdom,” “Children in the Christian Community,” 


“The Ministry of Children.’””® 


Overview of the Topic 

Section One entitled, “Children and Creation,” describes how all children belong 
to God by creation. It further describes how the religious development of the child 
through family, church, and other agencies have a theological dimension that grows out 
of this affirmation about creation. Therefore, advocacy for children is a responsibility 
God gives Christian adults. In an article entitled, “Servanthood Revisited: Womanist 
Explorations of Servanthood Theology,” Jacquelyn Grant argues that when Jesus 
declared that he “came not to be served” (Mk.10:14) that he was showing them that, 
“Service, servant, and servanthood are concepts of the Christian faith that are thoroughly 
integral to the practice of faith. Yet, these concepts have been thoroughly corrupted by 


many presuming leadership historically, as well as by the general dominant white 


° Tris Cully, “A Theology of Children,” Review and Expositor 80, no. 2 (1983): 201-210. 
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”7 Grant suggests that we move the language of servanthood to a 


Christian community. 
language of discipleship (mentoring). We are called to be disciples of Christ and we are 
commissioned to disciple or mentor others. 

Section Two entitled, “Children and Redemption,” describes how children are 
inheritors of redemption because Christians believe that Christ died for all people. It 
explains how children experience redemption through baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as 
well as the way in which humans experience sin, repentance, forgiveness and restoration. 
Section Three entitled, “Children and the Kingdom,” describes how children, like their 
elders, are in the kingdom and are inheritors of the kingdom. 

Section Four entitled, “Children in the Christian Community,” describes how 
children, who are created and redeemed by God, are participants in the kingdom of God. 
As such, they are full members of the church and the company of Christ’s faithful people. 
It explains how children should have a sense of belonging when Christians gather for 
Sunday worship to sing, read scripture, hear sermons, pray, as well as in social situations. 

Session Five entitled, “The Ministry of Children,” describes how children through 
their presence, personalities, and talents, bring healing to each other, as well as to adults. 


It reiterates that children are an integral part of any Christian community. 


Section One: “Children and Creation” 

When children come into this world, most parent sense that their child belongs to 
God by creation and or have been sent by God. Even though they plan for the coming of 
the child, they realize their lack of control in the development of the unborn child. As a 


T Jacquelyn Grant, “Servanthood Revisited: Womanist Explorations of Servanthood Theology, in 
Black Faith and Public Talk, 2"! ed. (Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 2007), 126-127. 
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result, many offer their child(ren) to God, with gratitude, through rituals of thanksgiving 


and dedication. It is here where the parents and the church rejoice over the new life and 
welcome the child into the congregation of the Christian community. These actions and 
feelings represent sentiments that God is the Creator. Therefore, parents are the conduits 
through which God’s work is done, and the church is the community commissioned to 
nurture this God-given life. 

The religious development of the child through parents, the Christian community 
and other Christian organizations has a theological dimension that springs forth from the 
affirmation about creation. According to Cully, “Every child should be able to grow into 
the person God intended. Every parent, and all churches, need to be aware that the 
nurture they give has this theological dimension and is, in reality, a response to God’s 
work. The human agencies are channels.”* 

The progressive development of a child nurtured by parents, teachers, family 
members and churches affirms the fact that all children are precious to God. It also 
affirms the fact that because children are so small and vulnerable, individuals and the 
church must pay attention to the needs that children have which they cannot meet for 
themselves. This means that advocacy for children is a responsibility God gives all 
Christian adults. However, it is the church that must take the lead in discovering these 
needs and meeting them and working with agencies that do. This advocacy for children 
must also include the parents, pre-natal and post-natal health care, additional education 
when needed, and assistance with job readiness and or placement, if needed. In addition, 


the church must speak loudly, and often about violence inside and outside of the home. 


8 Cully, “A Theology of Children,” 201. 
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According to Cully, “Our concern should be extended to children wherever they 
live in the world. The long Christian tradition of overseas missions has led us to schools, 
medical services and other avenues through which to witness to God’s love for whole 
persons...The inexpensive clothing we buy may have its budget price because of the low- 
paid labor of children and young women. Advocacy for children may have some 
relationship to individual practices.”? We live in a culture that is overcommitted to 
finding, developing, using, or conserving its natural resources, but it is under-committed 
to spending the time, money, and energy on the people who will become the community, 


nation, church, and world, its children. 


Section Two: “Children and Redemption” 

One of the things that Christians believe is that Christ died for all people, 
including children. Since Christ died for all people, including children, they are 
inheritors of redemption. This means that children can have new life, the life that is 
eternal and brought by Christ. It is then the responsibility of all Christian adults to do 
everything within their power to ensure that these children experience salvation and 
redemption. This often begins with the child’s relationship to their parents or some 
significant others in their lives who are Christian. Some children are sent to church by 
their parents; or they are brought to church by friends and neighbors. These people are 
those whose lives mirror the new life that Christ has brought. The shared experience of 


baptism and the celebration of Holy Communion binds them together in their 


° Cully, “A Theology of Children,” 201. 
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participation in the death, burial, and resurrection of Christ. It also serves as a sign of 
their redemption. 

According to Cully, “Through baptism children, at whatever age they are ready to 
declare themselves believers, become fully participants in the redemptive community. 
This declaration occurs because concerned parents, teachers, ministers and other 
members of the congregation have themselves been witnesses to the meaning of their 
own baptism and have nurtured children toward the time of their confession of faith in 
Christ.”'° 

These children get an even more explicit understanding of redemption by the way 
humans experience sin, confession, forgiveness, repentance and reconciliation. Even 
though they are children; they are aware of what it means to do wrong. They know what 
it means to feel alienated from loved ones that they depend on. They know fear and 
anger and how it can make relationships cumbersome. Therefore, the relief that they 
experience at acknowledging wrong, or being wronged is therapeutic. They experience 
healing when they experience restoration. In fact, when they heal through restoration, 
they also experience salvation in the most personal way because the word “healing” also 
means salvation. According to Cully, “From such experiences, inevitable in human 
relationships, comes the foundation on which a child can become aware of what it means 
to acknowledge sin, receive forgiveness from God, and feel restoration with the One 


whose love is never failing.”! 


0 Cully, “A Theology of Children,” 201. 


"Cully, “A Theology of Children,” 201. 
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In the book, John Wesley and Children, Richard P. Heitzenrater states that John 


Wesley, who was not a father himself, supported the redemption of children so adamantly 
and took their intellectual and spiritual welfare so seriously, that in the “Minutes of the 
Methodist Conferences,” he warned the Methodist preachers under his supervision 
“either to spend regular time with the children in their societies or else cease being 
Methodist preachers and go back to their trade.”!* Wesley contributed to the local charity 
schools, purchased wool and yarn for children in the workhouses, paid a teacher to staff a 
school for children, visited children in prison and bought food for poor families. In 
addition to establishing schools for children, including Sunday schools, his medical 
clinic, loan program subsidized housing, and collections of money, food and clothing 
were designed to help the poor children who were part of poor families. 

In his book, The Selfless Way of Christ, Henri Nouwen discusses how western 
living conditions children early in life to strive for the top by conquering knowledge and 
people, wielding influence, and being successful.!* He contends that such a thriving for 
upward mobility often become a religion with “deleterious consequences.” This causes 
the elderly prisoners and those with mental disabilities to be labeled as “sad misfits, 
people who deviated from the normal line of process.” However, he makes note that 
Jesus aligned himself with deviants, the misfits and disinherited who fell out of the range 
of progress and potential. Therefore, Nouwen’s argument is that children need to learn 


early how to be like Jesus, and not like the western culture. However, they will never be 


"2 Richard P. Heitzenrater, John Wesley and Children (Grand Rapids, MI: W. B. Eerdmans, 2001), 
279-298. 


'3 Henri Nouwen, The Selfless Way of Christ (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2012), 23-27. 
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able to accomplish this without an intentional discipleship/mentoring process that they 
are involved in. 

Steve Stewart highlights how Jesus made disciples in his book, The First Church 
Restores: Ancient Truths for Joyful Discipleship Today. He writes, “Jesus formed 
disciples in three ways: He instructed, He welcomed people to watch Him and imitate 
what they saw, and He included a group of people to share life with Him. There is much 
we can learn from each of these three methods.”'* However, it appears that the goal of 
Wesley’s work was not simply to improve the level of education in England or to reduce 
the level of poverty, but also his primary concern was to help them to know the 
unconditional, redemptive love of God. 

In an essay entitled, “Black Theology and Human Identity,” Dr. Cornell West 
criticizes President Bill Clinton for telling the nation during one of his speeches, that 
times were good for America. West states: 

Today we face a new moment of triumphalism with new idols like markets and 

privatizing forces accompanied by new forms of mendacity, such as benchmarks 

of good times rather than the quality of lives lived for the least in society. 

Perhaps good times should be gauged by the depth of spirituality needed to keep 

keeping on in the midst of material poverty and also in the spiritual poverty of 

brothers and sisters disproportionately white in disproportionately vanilla 
suburbs...what kind of good times can this be when suicide rates are increasing 

among young people? Twenty-one percent of all children live in poverty; 51 

percent of black children live in utter poverty in the richest nation in the history of 

the world; and we talk about good times!!° 


Dr. West believes that the best gifts that we can give the generations that are to follow is 


to ensure that they are people of great character, deep faith and good health. 


'4 Steve Stewart, The First Church Restores: Ancient Truths for Joyful Discipleship Today (Rio 
Rancho, NM: Impact Nationals International Ministries, 2009), 50. 


'S Cornell West, “Black Theology and Human Identity,” in Black Faith and Public Talk (Waco, 
TX: Baylor University Press, 2007), 17-18. 
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Section Three: Children and the Kingdom 
In the book, Jesus and the Children, Hans-Ruedi Weber collected the references 
to children in the Gospels. Weber says this about Jesus: 


Specifically, he deals with...‘let the children come to me’(Mark 10:13-16); 
‘unless you become like a child’ (Mark 10:15; Luke 18:17; Matthew 18:3); and, 
Jesus putting ‘a child in the midst of them’ (Matthew 18:1-5; Mark 9:33-37; Luke 
9:46-48). In recounting the children’s game, Jesus saw children realistically. 
They, like adults, did not always see the light that was given them: the kingdom 
come in their midst. In the story of the children brought to him, Jesus affirmed 
that his presence made known the reality of the rule of God. Children, like their 
elders, were in the kingdom and inheritors of the kingdom. God wills to give 
them the kingdom — this is an act of grace — so he embraced and blessed the 
children.” Jesus shows that God not only wills to give children the kingdom, he 
also uses children as an example for the type of people who will enter the 
kingdom. For the sake of clarity, it is not being like a child that helps one to enter 
the kingdom but receiving the kingdom, God’s gift, with the easy acceptance of a 
child who is not wondering why a gift is being given or what will be required if 
one accepts. Weber concludes, “Who can come and remain Jesus’ disciple? Who 
can receive the Kingdom? Not people like self-righteous Pharisees of the parable, 
but people who wait and pray, people like an infant crying out for help and 
begging with outstretched empty hands.”'® 


It appears those who belong to the kingdom of God, like children, are trusting. They 
have faith in the present and future God offers. Those who belong to the kingdom, like 
children, are able to yield themselves to God’s purposes, knowing that all things work 
together for good to those who love God. Cully concludes, “They are able to seek, 
knowing that they will find, to ask in the assurance that their needs will be fulfilled in 
God’s own way.”!’ The childlike believers who are in the kingdom are also open- 
minded, giving, and forgiving. They have an unbelievable ability to let go of the wrong 


done to them and look forward to a better tomorrow. 


‘6 Reudi Hans Weber, Jesus and the Children (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1979), 33. 


'7 Cully, “A Theology of Children,” 207. 
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Section Four: Children in the Christian Community 

The basic gathering of Christians is Sunday worship, and it is here, among people 
of all ages that children have a sense of belonging. Often a child comes with their 
families or they come with other members. Sometimes they are not knowledgeable about 
everything that is happening; however, they do know that what is going on is special. It 
is the responsibility of the church to do more than that just make children feel like they 
belong. It is the church’s job to design a worship experience that caters to the needs of 
children as well. Children, created and redeemed by God, are participants in the kingdom 
of God, and as such, they are full members of the church, not second-class citizens. 

One of the ways that children’s needs can be met during the worship service is 
through the selection of music. Oftentimes the church serves up to children’s songs that 
are simplistic and shallow. However, children should also be taught songs that make 
statements of faith. These songs can be taught in their Sunday school classes and can be 
taught by sitting next to a knowledgeable adult in worship. 

Another way to meet the children’s needs is through ensuring that children hear 
the Word of God read and preached. A thematic approach to worship that connects the 
scriptures that are read, to the music that is sung, to what is being taught in their Sunday 
school classes, is a highly effective tool. This kind of approach could increase a child’s 
desire to hear a text preached and it can also challenge the preacher to be more exegetical 
than expository. 

Prayer is another element in the worship service that may be remembered by 


children as taking too long and not being relevant to their experience. Cully states that 
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“Ministers usually think of adult needs. The traditional pastoral prayer is not designed in 
such a way that a response of ‘amen’ or ‘hear us, O Lord’ can break the length and give 
the congregation an active sense of participation. Yet, this would be more helpful for 
young worshipers.”!® 

The process that is used to receive children into membership is another sign of 
how children are viewed by the church. Having families to stand when a young person 
joins the church, or even having the whole congregation stand when they join, can make 
them feel very welcome. 

Lastly, the attitude of adults toward children in social gatherings (i.e., church 
suppers, church outings, etc.) can be a way for children to develop good memories about 
church. Children also need the opportunity to participate in the work activities of the 
congregation. According to Cully, “When the pastor and other adults think of one 
category ‘member,’ and not two categories ‘child member’ and ‘adult member,’ ways 
will be found to make the congregation truly one.”!” 

Jane E. Strohl states that Martin Luther in his 1524 treatise entitled, To The 
Councilman of all Cities in Germany That They Establish and Maintain Christian 
Schools, drives home the point that one of the main purposes of older folks is to care for, 
instruct, and bring up the young. Strohl says that Luther’s commitment to this 


philosophy and theology can be found in his ferocious defense of the practice of infant 


baptism and his work done around the formation of children and his catechism. “For 


'8 Cully, “A Theology of Children,” 208. 
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Luther, there is no neighbor closer than one’s own children, no claim upon society more 
pressing than that of the young. He believed that all adults must exercise the job of 
parenting in one way or another, whether or not they have biological children. When 
Luther urges his readers to consider the command of God enjoying parents to instruct 
their children, he is addressing every citizen.””° 

According to Horace Hall, “Youth mentoring is practiced in a wide range of 
social institutions, such as schools, churches, local businesses, and community 
organizations. It is commonly described as a relationship where a nurturing, non-parent 
adult (mentor) provides social and/or academic assistance to a youngster (mentee) who 
may be at risk. Programs are both community— and school— based, using both 
professionals and volunteers... Mentors can be aunts, uncles, clergy, coaches, teachers, 


and other adults.’”! 


Section Five: The Ministry of Children 

The ministry of children is a phrase used by Dennis Benson and Stan Stewart in 
their book, The Ministry of the Child. Benson and Stewart recount occasions in which a 
child was the agent that brought healing and release to an adult, and not the other way 
around. They also use their book to show how children can bring a new perspective to 


adults. The new perspective is brought in multiple ways such as through their laughter, 


20 Jane E. Strohl, The Child in Luther’s Theology: For What Purpose Do We Older Folks Exist, 
Other than to Care for...the Young? (Grand Rapids, MI: W. B. Eerdmans, 2019), 159. 


>! Horace R. Hall, Mentoring Youth in Encyclopedia of the Social and Cultural Foundations of 
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wholehearted attention to a task or honest expression of feeling. According to Benson 


and Stewart, “Children are known to bring life and are a sign of new life. Therefore, 
Christian communities should desire, recognize, and receive children as gifts and do 
whatever they can to incorporate them into the church through worship, fellowship and 
service. This concept ascribes to the belief that children can also minister to adults and 
that adult members are not the only givers in the church.””” According to Cully, this is 
part of God’s design for a redeemed community that foreshadows the consummation of 
the Kingdom. 

The German theologian, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, personally placed a high value on 
children and saw the necessary role of adults in mentoring success. While he was 
standing between a destiny at the professor’s lectern or the pastor’s pulpit, he began the 
ordination process in the United Prussian Church. While waiting to become of age to be 
ordained, which was age twenty-five, he began working with a children’s Sunday school 
group. According to Andrew Root in his book, Bonhoeffer As Youth Worker: A 
Theological Vision For Discipleship And Life Together, Bonhoeffer devoted himself 
wholeheartedly to this group of children who required a great amount of his time 
because, |) he prepared his lessons carefully and 2) the children made clamorous 
demands on him. While working on his first book, Sanctorum Communio, he set the 


trajectory for much of the rest of his theological work while continuing to do children’s 


2 Dennis Benson and Star Stewart, The Ministry of the Child (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1979), 58. 
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youth ministry. In fact, it is hard to find a time where he did significant theological work 
outside his ministerial embeddedness in youth and children’s ministries.”* 

Some of his views are found in his famous Sanctorum Communio where he 
directly refers to children. Bonhoeffer believes that young children are taken into the 
center of communities, not through rational consent, but through persons acting with and 
for the child’s person. This sounds a lot like Cully’s view of Children and Creation. 
According to Root, another view of Bonhoeffer is that children are not future or even 
young members of our church communities, they are full members. For these children 
find their way deep into the community as they experience love and trust, and life in the 
community. Therefore, if churches are more than religious societies, then they become 
life communities, their children cannot be excluded or minimized because they are a deep 
part of the community.”* Cully expresses similar beliefs in his view on Children and the 
Community. 

When Bonhoeffer departed to Spain and was about to leave his children or youth 
ministry at Grunewald, the children gathered and prayed for him and blessed him as he 
went, and they thanked him for his ministry. Bonhoeffer wrote in his journal, ““What 
affected me most was saying goodbye to the church work...Pastor Meumann mentioned 
my name in his general prayer. For a long time, church prayer has been something that 


has left me cold but, when the throng of children with whom I have spent two years 


3 Andrew Root, Bonhoeffer as Youth Worker: A Theological Vision for Discipleship and Life 
Together (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2014), 67. 


4 Root, Bonhoeffer as Youth Worker, 72. 
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prayed for me, the effect was incomparably greater.”*> Here Bonhoeffer experienced 


children as true citizens of God’s kingdom and he learned that not only are children 
recipients of the ministry that adults offer; they are also gifted by God to bless adults. 

In his autobiography, Along This Way: The Autobiography of James Weldon 
Johnson, James writes, “The time of psychological passing over from boyhood to 
manhood is a moveable feat. The legal date fixed on the twenty-first birthday has little or 
no connection with it. There are men in their teens, and there are boys in their forties. 
This passing over is not really across a line, but across a zone.””° 

Stephanie Evans agrees with James Johnson in her book, Black Passports: Travel 
memoirs as a Tool for Youth Empowerment. She further emphasized why mentors and 
mentees need one another. She writes, “James Weldon Johnson rightly observed that 
maturity has nothing to do with age. Similarly, wisdom is not automatically bestowed 
upon elders; wisdom is an ongoing process, hard won, and the most valuable asset that 
can be handed down from one generation to the next.”?’ 

As aresult of the widespread removal of teens from regular adult lives, there is a 
clear desire among adolescents for relationships with adults. There seems to be an 
increased openness for them to explore and connect with the spiritual. It is at this point 
of an adolescent’s need and desire that the church can be of great importance. 


The church seems to be uniquely suited because it is a regularly gathering 


organization of the young and the old that addresses spiritual needs. Strong relationships 


>> Root, Bonhoeffer as Youth Worker, 85. 
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with others can significantly influence one’s level of spiritual development. Therefore, 


if many non-parental adults in the church developed deeper relationships with 
adolescents, the impact on children’s spiritual development could be great. 

According to David Dubois and Michael Karcher in their book, The Handbook of 
Youth Mentoring, rites of passage and mentoring programs are two potential means of 
creating these types of strong relationships. They fit neatly with the dominant cultural 
values of America. They show results. They have a long history from which to build 
from. Their costs are not high.”® 

In Paul’s letter to Titus, he is genuinely concerned that false teachers have already 
made inroads into the house churches on Crete (Titus 1:11) and are upsetting whole 
families, teaching things they should not. All of this was having a disastrous effect and 
bringing ill repute to God’s people and His work (Titus 2:5,8,10) and was causing them 
to be in danger of losing the inheritance of the gospel which had been entrusted to them. 
In the article, “The Family of Faith: The Place of Natural Mentoring in the Church’s 
Christian Formation of Adolescents,” Jason Lanker discusses how maintaining the honor 
of the Christian Church and the inheritance of the gospel was everything to them. Their 
world was primarily organized by family groups and were of the utmost importance to 
them because through them: one was nurtured; jobs were found; marriages were 


arranged; childcare was provided; and care was given to the sick and elderly.” 


8 David L. DuBois and Michael J. Karcher, Handbook of Youth Mentoring (Los Angeles, CA: 
SAGE, 2014), 127. 


2° Joseph Lanker, “The Family of Faith: The Place of Natural Mentoring in the Church’s Christian 
Formation of Adolescents,” Christian Education Journal 7, no. 2 (2010): 101. 
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According to Hellerman in his book, The Anointed Church As Family, “Local 


churches understood themselves to constitute surrogate patrilineal kinship groups, and 
local leaders expected their members to behave in a way in which interpersonal 
relationships could be fostered.’”*° Therefore, one should not be surprised when Paul 
emphasizes maintaining the honor through the admirable behavior of the group’s 
constituents or that he reminds them of the inheritance of the gospel that was entrusted to 
him from God (Titus 1:3), passed on to his legitimate child, (Titus 1:4), who will pass it 
on to faithful men who will hold it fast (Titus1:9) and share it with the rest of the 
household (Titus 1:7). 

The conclusion that can be drawn from this passage, specifically, and this chapter 
is the spiritual development of adolescents should be more aggressively pursued through 
the means of non-parental natural mentoring. Mentoring through the church should focus 
on enabling natural relationships that already exist between adults and adolescents. If 
they do not, then designing activities that would help these two groups to interact should 
be actively pursued. Persons who are clear on their God-given identity are the most 
important assets for helping adolescents to develop their God-given identities. This is 
accomplished by purposefully engaging adolescents in meaningful relationships with 
God and other adults.*! The hope is that through these natural mentoring relationships, 
adolescents will develop into the type of adults who are committed to their unique 
identity in Christ — progressively learning how to see who God has made them to be for 


the greatest good of the community and God’s greatest glory. 


30 Joseph H. Hellerman, The Ancient Church as Family (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2001), 
270. 


3! Lanker, “The Family of Faith,” 101. 
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Conclusion 

In various religions and cultures mentoring and rites of passage programs have 
been used to transition youth from a state of responsibility to a higher state of 
responsibility. Mentoring is defined as a sustained relationship between a youth and an 
adult. Through continued involvement, the adult offers support, guidance, and assistance 
as the younger person goes through a difficult period, faces new challenges, or works to 
correct earlier problems. In instances where parents are either unavailable or unable to 
provide responsible guidance for their children, mentors play a critical role. 

According to Spencer A. Rathus in his book Psychology Principles in Practice, he 
states that: 

A rites of passage is a process and/or ceremony that marks a person’s entrance 

into a new stage of life...Rites of passages are characterized by three stages. The 

first stage is where the participant is separated from their previous status. The 

second stage the participant learns the behavior and ideas appropriate to their new 

status. In some African and Indian cultures, boys who are on the verge of 

adulthood are separated from others for days or even months while they learn 

traditions and skills. During the third stage the participant is formally admitted in 

their new status which oftentimes is marked by an elaborate ceremony.” 
In the Hispanic culture, the Quinceanera is a traditional celebration of life and gratitude 
to God on the occasion of the fifteenth birthday of a young Hispanic girl. The ritual 
emphasizes her passage from childhood to adulthood. In Jewish culture, children must 
learn to read Hebrew, read from the Torah, and in some cases lead the congregation 


through parts of the liturgy. In the Jewish culture, the Bar Mitzvah is a Jewish religious 


ritual and family celebration that commemorates a young boy transitioning from boyhood 


3? Spencer A. Rathus, Psychology Principles in Practice (Austin, TX: Harcourt Brace and 
Company, 1998), 225. 
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to adulthood on his thirteenth birthday. Prior to his thirteenth birthday, his parents are 


held responsible for his actions. After his thirteenth birthday, the boy is held responsible 
for his own actions and is able to participate fully into the Jewish community. The boy is 
now deemed personally responsible for fulfilling all the commandments and may wear 
phylacteries on the forehead and arm. 

As effective and efficient as these programs are, they are not unapologetically and 
unashamedly, Christian. These kinds of programs are outstanding in helping children to 
separate themselves from self-destructive behavior. They are also outstanding in helping 
children to separate from hopelessness, physical or mental abuse, crime, corruption, drug 
use, alcohol use, and an environment which encourages condemnation of their race and 
culture. However, they do not intentionally rely on the transformational life and ministry 
of Jesus or the empowering ministry of the Holy Spirit as key components of their 
programs. 

In Friedrich Schleiermacher’s famous sermon series, Sermons on the Christian 
Household, he discusses the need for children to be mentored in three of the nine sermons 
in this series. According to Dawn DeVries, Schleiermacher’s sermons express how 
children are a wonderful blessing to the community of faith. 

He believed children keep adults fresh and cheerful and they assist adults in 

advancing along the path of sanctification. Children, however, are not perfect nor 

sinless mediators of the higher life for adults. They are born with as much 
potential for sin as for salvation. They are born totally under the sway of the 
sensible self-consciousness. Hunger, fatigue and basic emotional responses 
determine every aspect of their behavior. Moreover, the corrupting influence of 


the social structures into which they are born constantly threatens to extinguish 
any manifestations of the higher self-consciousness in them.** 


33 Dawn DeVries, Be Converted and Become as Little Children: Friedrich Schleiermacher on the 
Religious Significance of Childhood (Grand Rapids, MI: W. B. Eerdmans, 2001), 329-349. 
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Therefore, the mentoring or training of children is of great importance because it 
is the home, church and school that teach children to respect authority, which is essential 
for both civil and religious life. These entities teach children to honor a common good 
above their own desires which leads them out of their egocentric worldview. According 
to Schleiermacher, this attitude and behavior is ultimately exemplified in the person of 
Jesus Christ.*4 

Unfortunately, the church has not stepped up to fill this gap because in many 
ways it has either forgotten and or neglected its theology of children. Instead of the 
church leading the charge for mentoring and rites of passage programs, it has decided to 
follow the charge of programs like Boys and Girl Scouts, Boys and Girls Club, Big 
Brother Big Sisters and other cultural and non-Christian programs. Therefore, in order to 
right the ship that the church is traveling on, it has to recognize that all children belong to 
God by creation because God’s love encompasses everyone. It has to eagerly take up its 
role of redemption in Christ for children. It must see children as the symbol paradigm 
and example of those who belong to the kingdom. Lastly, it must welcome children into 
the Christian community and welcome the gifts that they offer to the body of Christ. It is 
the aim of this chapter to provide churches with a theological theme or movement that 
will aid them in developing and implementing Christian mentoring and rites of passage 
programs that will help middle school-aged boys avoid and or overcome self-destructive 
behavior. 

Vashti Murphy McKenzie writes in her sermon, “It’s Time To Move Forward!” 


which she delivered after the terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center and the 


34 DeVries, Be Converted and Become as Little Children, 329-349. 
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Pentagon that, “This is a good time to take inventory...we need to reassess our values, 


reestablish our priorities, and scrutinize our relationship with Jesus. It is amazing that at 
times such as these we are forced to take a long hard look at who we are, what we value, 
what we deem important. We are compelled to examine what or in whom, we really 
believe... Now is not the time to sound retreat. Now is the time to move forward.”*° 
As daunting as the task of mentoring, this generation of boys is, and will be, the church 
cannot sound retreat when it comes to helping them successfully transition from boyhood 
to manhood — it must move forward. 

In the writing, “Meeting God Again, The First Time,” Charles G. Adams writes 
about how crisis oftentimes shake our world as we know it, and forces us to either find 

the God who created the world or cling to the anti-god which aims to destroy the 
world. He challenges Christians and the church to consider themselves as actors on the 
stage of the world. “The world you’re in is a world that you have the power to move, to 
act upon, to make a difference in, either for good or evil, for God or for the enemy, for 


truth or error, for falsehood, deception, and destruction or for salvation.”*° 


35 Vashti Murphy McKenzie, “It’s Time To Move Forward!” in 9.11.01: African American 
Leaders Respond to an American Tragedy (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2001), 121-130. 


3° Charles G. Adams, “Meeting God Again, The First Time,” in 9.11.01: African American 
Leaders Respond to an American Tragedy (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 2001), 140. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Up to this point, this theme and hypothesis has been addressed using a biblical, 
historical, and theological approach. This chapter is an attempt to address this theme and 
hypothesis from an interdisciplinary approach. The interdisciplinary field that will be 
used to accomplish this task is the field of psychology. Psychology is often known as the 
scientific study of the human mind and its functions, especially those affecting behavior 
in a given context. This field studies the mental characteristics, attitude and behavior of 
an individual, as well as a group. 

The particular theory in this field that this project will be using is the Rational 
Emotive Behavioral Therapy, also known as REBT. REBT was developed by the 
psychologist and rational emotive behavioral therapist, Dr. Albert Ellis in 1994. In their 
book, Albert Ellis Revisited, John Carlson and William Knaus both agree that Ellis 
brilliantly helped to shape the psychotherapeutic landscape for both his contemporaries 
and for future generations.' 

This chapter will begin by giving in depth explanation about REBT. Next it will 


discuss in detail how REBT can help youth overcome destructive beliefs, feelings, and 


' John Carlson and William J. Knaus, Albert Ellis Revisited, 1st ed. (New York, NY: Routledge, 
2014), xix. 
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behaviors. Lastly, it will conclude with correcting misconceptions about REBT with 


younger populations. It is my hypothesis that middle school-aged boys can gain the 
necessary tools to successfully transition from boyhood to manhood and become 
productive citizens of society if they participate in mentoring and rites of passage 
programs and learn how to overcome and avoid their self-destructive and self-defeating 
behaviors. 

Few, if any, can claim to have loved their work and or worked as hard as Ellis. 
Monday through Friday, Ellis worked from 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. and his sessions with 
clients were half an hour long. He often convened two group therapy sessions each 
evening — with as many as fifteen clients in each of his groups. On Saturdays, he worked 
from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. and then he would spend the rest of the weekend writing. 
He relished giving workshops and lectures and during his Friday Night Workshops where 
he demonstrated REBT by doing REBT with volunteers from his audience. He authored 
or co-authored over eighty-five books and more than 550 articles and chapters for books 
of readings.” 

Yet, what is most interesting and most relevant to this particular project is what 
motivated Ellis to become a psychotherapist and psychologist in the first place. 

Albert Ellis, a fragile child, grew into a shy youth who feared rejection by 

women. As a result, by the age of nineteen, he started giving himself behavioral 

assignments where he combatted this fear by doing what he feared. He literally 
forced himself to have casual conversations with women at the Bronx Botanical 

Gardens. From studying philosophy, he taught himself to examine anxiety 

thinking and to change it to accepting that it was not the end of the world if a 


woman rejected him. He kept self-improving until he felt comfortable talking 
with women.? 


? Carlson and Knaus, Albert Ellis Revisited, 2014. 


3 Carlson and Knaus, Albert Ellis Revisited, 2014. 
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Ellis’ example will assist in the development of this project by helping to teach young 
boys how to rid themselves of their own irrational demons. The hope of this project is to 
teach young boys how to teach themselves to dispute and defuse their irrational thinking 
about the host of issues that they face so that they can in turn, alter their self-destructive 


and self-defeating behavior. 


What is REBT? 
According to Albert Ellis, “Rational Emotive Behavioral Therapy,” is a theory of 
personality and a method of psychotherapy holds that: 
When a highly charged emotional consequence (C) follows a significant 
activating event (A), A may seem to, but actually does not cause C. Instead, 
emotional Consequences are largely created by B — the individual’s belief system. 
When an undesirable emotional consequence occurs, such as severe anxiety, this 
can usually be traced to the person’s irrational beliefs, and when these beliefs are 
effectively disputed (D), by challenging them rationally and behaviorally, the 
disturbed consequences are reduced.* 
Ellis goes on to describe how REBT has always viewed cognition and emotion 
congruently with thought, feeling, desires, and action interacting with one another. 
Therefore, REBT is a cognitive-affective behavioral theory and practice of 
psychotherapy. REBT considers the importance of both mind and body or of thinking, 
feeling, and wanting (contexts of the mind according to psychology) and of behavior (the 


operations of the body).° This allows personality change to occur in both directions: 


Therapists can talk with people and attempt to change their minds so that they will 


4 Raymond J. Corsini and Danny Wedding, Current Psychotherapies, 5" ed. (Itasca, IL: F. E. 
Peacock Publishers, Inc., 1996), 162. 


> Corsini and Wedding, Current Psychotherapies, 162. 
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behave differently; or they can get clients to change their behavior, and as a result, 
change their thinking. 
According to Dianne Haggis, the author of The Bonding High Expectations and 
Belief In Success (BHB), traditional approaches to working with troubled youth have 
been punitive in design. 
Research indicates that this approach is counterproductive and that teachers have 
the opportunity to build capacity for success with at-risk youth through the use of 
peers; building social competencies, role modeling; setting high expectations and 
fostering strengths. Understanding what effective teachers working with troubled 


youth do to create a positive learning environment in their classrooms is critical 


for identifying factors that influence a positive outcome for students in such 


programs.° 


It has been my personal experience, that students who are in residential or alternative 
education placements, often have a history of not only failing school, but failing in almost 
every other aspect of their lives. Motivating them to become invested in their educational 
and behavioral modification is oftentimes an uphill journey because they have often had a 
very negative history in school. These kids are often the kids who are suspended, absent 
from school, and involved in the legal system. Even if they manage to go to school, they 
are often bombarded with negativity, hostility, a lack of trust, and feelings of inadequacy. 
Teachers who work well with these students help them 
believe that they can succeed, even against all odds. Their hard work, good social skills, 
and ability to build relationships are huge aids in this process. 

Now imagine, if you will, these teachers also being trained in how to use REBT. 
They not only would be able to deal with the symptoms of these students’ problems, but 
they would also be able to address the causes as well. Those mentors who participate in 


© Diane Haggis, “Influencing Positive Outcome for Troubled Youth,” Contemporary Issues in 
Education Research 10, no. 3 (2017): 179-184. 
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this project, will fall in the same category of the teachers that work well with troubled 
youth. They will work hard, use good social skills, and have the ability to build strong 
relationship. In addition, they will also be able to address both the symptoms and causes 
of their problems and assist in overcoming and avoiding self-defeating and self- 
destructive behavior by learning how to implement the basic concepts of REBT. 
According to Raymond J. Corsini and Danny Wedding in their book, Current 


Psychotherapies, there are nine main propositions of REBT. 


Nine Main Propositions of REBT 

1. People are born with a potential to be rational (self-constructive) as well as, 
irrational (self-defeating). 

2. People’s tendency to irrational thinking self-damaging habituations, wishful 
thinking, and intolerance is frequently exacerbated by their culture and their family 
group. Their suggestibility (or condition ability) is greatest during their early years. 

3. Humans perceive, think, emote and behave simultaneously. They rarely act or 
emote without thinking. 

4. Although all the major psychotherapies employ a variety of cognitive, 
emotive, and behavioral techniques, and although all (including unscientific methods 
such as witch doctoring) may help individuals who have faith in them; they are probably 
not equally effective or efficient. Highly cognitive, active-directive, homework- 
assigning, and discipline therapies such as REBT are likely to be more effective, usually 


in briefer periods, and with fewer sessions. 
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5. Rational-emotive therapists do not believe a warm relationship between 
counselee and counselor is a necessary or sufficient condition for personality change 
though it is desirable. 

6. Rational-emotive therapies use role-playing, assertion training, desensitization, 
humor, operant conditioning, suggestion, support and a whole bag of other “tricks.” 
General REBT tends to teach clients rational or appropriate behaviors. Preferential 
REBT teaches them how to dispute irrational ideas and inappropriate behaviors and to 
become more creative, scientific, and skeptical thinkers. 

7. REBT holds that most neurotic problems involve magical, empirically 
unvalidatable thinking and that if disturbance-creating ideas are vigorously disputed by 
logico-empirical thinking they can be recognized as false and minimized. No matter how 
defective people’s heredity may be, and no matter what trauma they may have 
experienced, the main reason they now overreact or under react to obnoxious stimuli (at 
point A) is that they now have some dogmatic irrational, unexamined beliefs (at point B). 
Because these beliefs are unrealistic, they will not withstand objective scrutiny. They are 
often deifi-cations or devil-ifications of themselves and others, and tend to wane when 
empirically checked logically disputed, and shown to be as destructive as they are. 

8. Rational-emotive psychology asserts that insights often do not lead to major 
personality change. It is not the activating events (A) of people’s lives that “cause” 
dysfunctional-emotional consequences (C); it is the fact that people interpret these events 
unrealistically and therefore have self-defeating beliefs (B) about them. 

9. Historically, psychology was considered to be an S-R science, with the S, 


meaning stimulus and R, meaning Response. Later, it became evident that similar stimuli 
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produced different responses in different people. That meant that there presumably was 
something between the S and the R that was responded for variations. For REBT 
therapist, RE represents the contents of the mind: Rationality and Emotions, it is there 
that REBT therapist attempt to reach, to change people’s thinking and feelings with the 
final intention of permitting them to change their behavior through having a new 
understanding and a new set of feelings about self and others.’ 

In addition to using role-playing, assertion training, desensitization, humor, etc. as 
described in the previous nine propositions of REBT, Raymond J. Corsini in his book, 
The Betting Technique, uses an additional method. The “betting technique is used to help 
clients change their thinking. Corsini insists that if his clients do a “fearful” task that he 
asks them to do, their cognitions will change. He says, “Do this and your thoughts and 
feelings will change.” They say, “No, this will not happen.” He says, “Ill bet you two 
dollars. Do it and if lam wrong, I will pay you and you will be the judge.” Corsini 
claims that he has never lost one of these bets.* Similarly, Eugene Landry uses 
disjunctive therapy” in the course, of which clients are to change their behavior, first, and 
thus change their thinking.’ 

These examples are given to show how changing a client’s thinking is used to 
change a client’s behavior; but it also shows how changing a client’s behavior is often 
used to change their thinking. The goal of REBT is twofold: “To empower individuals, 


by changing their thinking and feelings, to act differently — in a manner desired by the 


7 Corsini and Wedding, Current Psychotherapies, 163-165. 


8 Raymond Corsini, The Corsini Encyclopedia of Psychology and Behavioral Science, 1‘ ed. (New 
York, NY: John Wiley, 2001), 128. 


° Eugene E. Landry, “Disjunctive Therapy,” Encyclopedia of Psychology, 2" ed., vol. 1 (New 
York, NY: John Wiley, 1994), 426-428. 
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client, by the therapist, and by society. At the same time, REBT encourages people to act 


differently — this is where the B (for Behavior) comes in — and thereby to think and feel 


differently. The interaction goes both ways!”!° 


These nine propositions have been included in this chapter because they help all 
who read it, and those who will actively participate in a mentoring and rites of passage 
program, to understand the bare bones of REBT. They also summarize, in a nutshell, for 
both — clinicians and lay people, the primary focus and approach of this theory. 

In conclusion, REBT is a cognitive, emotive behavioristic method of 
psychotherapy uniquely designed to: 


Enable people to observe, understand, and persistently dispute their irrational, 
grandiose, perfectionistic shoulds, oughts, and musts. It employs the logico- 
empirical method of science to encourage people to surrender magic, obsoletes 
and damnation; to acknowledge that nothing is sacred or all important (although 
many things are exceptionally unpleasant and inconvenient); and to gradually 
teach themselves and to practice the philosophy of desiring rather than 
demanding and of working at changing what they can change and gracefully 
putting up with what they cannot.'! 


In the book, The Practice of Rational-Emotive Therapy, Albert Ellis and Windy Dryden 
conclude that: 


Rational emotive behavioral therapy is a method of personality change that 
quickly and efficiently helps people to resist their tendencies to be too 
conforming, suggestible, and an hedonic. It actively and didactically, as well as, 
emotionally and behaviorally, shows people how to abet and enhance one side of 
their humanness while simultaneously changing and living more happily with 
(and not repressing or squelching) another side. It is thus realistic and practical, 
as well as, idealistic and future-oriented. '* 


‘0 Corsini and Wedding, Current Psychotherapies, 165. 


'! Michael Edwin Bernard, Using Rational-Emotive Therapy Effectively: A Practitioner’s Guide, 
2nd ed. (New York, NY: Springer Publishing Company, 1987), 15. 


2 Albert Ellis and Windy Dryden, The Practice of Rational Emotive Therapy (New York, NY: 
Springer Publishing Company, 1987), 92. 
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This is why REBT has been chosen as the theory for working with middle school-aged 


boys because it helps them to more fully actualize, experience, and enjoy the here and 
now. However, it also forces them to plan for their own (and other’s) future. 

In his book, Breaking the Chains of Psychological Slavery, Dr. Naim Akbar 
emphasizes the importance of one’s thought processes being able to determine one’s 
outlook and behavior. He states, “...in order to be a slave, you must give psychological 
assent to the person(s) or the systems that are trying to enslave you. In the 1700’s and 
1800’s, the vast majority of Africans never gave that psychological assent. They were 
saying that they were not slaves and that they would never be slaves! They refused to 
bow down psychologically. They refused to give psychological assent to their 
enslavement.”!? Therefore, these slaves were free psychologically, even though they 
were slaves physically, which gave them the ability to endure and overcome their 


conditions. 


How Does REBT Help Youth Overcome Destructive Beliefs, Feelings and Behaviors? 

Despite Albert Ellis’s extensive contribution to the rational emotive behavioral 
treatment of adult disorders, his contributions to the mental health of children are just as 
important. His applications of REBT in schools in the form of teaching children how to 
deal with difficult circumstances and people, and to manage their emotions through the 
use of rational beliefs and thinking, have been transformative for the field of child 


psychology. Three distinct areas in which he has contributed to the world of children, 


3 Naim Akbar, Breaking the Chains of Psychological Slavery (Tallahassee, FL: Mind Productions 
and Associates, 1999), 10. 
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according to Michael E. Bernard, are (a) essential REBT with children and adolescents, 
(b) in schools in the form of Rational Emotive Education and c) in parent education.'4 

As soon as he started to see REBT with adults at the beginning of 1955, he saw 
that it could be employed with children either directly by a therapist or indirectly by a 
practitioner working with the parents and children. In his first book on REBT, How to 
Live With A Neurotic, he included some cognitive parenting techniques.'° When he 
began making tape recording sessions, he recorded a series of sessions with an eight- 
year-old female bed wetter which was widely circulated. This action encouraged many 
other therapists to use REBT methods with children.'© M. R. Joyce and M. E. Bernard 
stated that, “Perhaps the most important contribution of Albert Ellis to the world of 
children is the advanced empathy afforded by REBT in helping us to understand the 
nature of emotional difficulties of childhood.” !” 

According to Ellis, “Children are born with an innate capacity to think irrationally 
in ways that are not logical, sensible, empirical and helpful. This human disposition 
exerts its influence across the life span and precluded the possibility of perfect mental 
health.”'® In fact, Ellis believed that eighty percent of the tendency to engage in 
irrational thinking may be biological and twenty percent may be environmental. 


4 Michael Bernard, “Albert Ellis and the World of Children,” Rebt.org, last modified 2008, 
http://rebt.org/professionals/prof_articles/ellis_world_of_children.pdf. 


5 Albert Ellis, How to Live with a “Neurotic,” 1st ed. (New York, NY: Crown Publishing, 1957), 
79-81. 


© Albert Ellis, “Psychotherapy Session with an Eight-Year-Old Female Bed Wetter” (cassette 
recording, New York, NY: Institute for Rational Emotive Therapy, 1959). 


7 Michael Bernard and Joyce Marter, Rational Emotive Therapy with Children and Adolescents, 
Ist ed. (New York, NY: John Wiley and Sons, 1984), 17. 





8 Albert Ellis, Reason and Emotion in Psychotherapy, rev. ed. (Secaucus, NJ: Lyles Stuart and 
Citadel Press, 1994), 163. 
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Therefore, when therapists challenge the irrationality of a young person’s 
thinking, they challenge the young person to select concrete or more general abstract 
forms of disputing. “Ellis’ distinctive formulations concerning the ABCs of emotional 
and behavioral disturbance has delimited the likely irrational beliefs (faulty inferences, 
absolutes and evaluations) that under pin childhood disorders such as anxiety, anger, 
depression and procrastination.”!? This analysis guides REBT therapist’s assessment 
including the powerful technique of hypothelico-deductive questioning that is often used 
when questioning a young person about the content of thinking during an emotional 


episode, according to Raymond DiGiuseppe.”” 


Essential Rational Emotive Behavior Our Therapy with Children and Adolescents 

1. Teaching young people an emotional vocabulary and an emotional schema and 
that they have behavioral and emotional options when something bad happens. 

2. Using the ABC framework (sometimes referral to as Happening > Thinking > 
Feeling > Behaving to help young people conceptualize relationships among thinking, 
feeling and behaving and for the purpose of assessment and intervention. 

3. Explicit teaching of “emotional responsibility;” namely, people’s thinking and 
not what happens to them is the major influence over their feelings. 

4. Using disputing/challenging strategies to help identify and change irrational 


beliefs/self-talk before/moving to instruction in rational/self-talk. 


'9 Albert Ellis and Michael E. Bernard, Emotive Behavioral Approaches to Childhood Disorders, 
1* ed. (New York, NY: Springer Publishing Company, 2000), 2. 


20 R, DiGiuseppe and M. E. Bernard, REBT Assessment and Treatment with Children (New York, 
NY: Springer, 2008), 27. 
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5. Instructing young people in rational rather than positive self-statements. 

6. Through homework assignments having young people practice new ways of 
thinking, feeling and behaving in the “real world.” 

7. [Teach] young people specific rational beliefs that will help them to become 
happier (less miserable) and fulfilled including: self-acceptance, high frustration 


tolerance and other acceptance.”! 


Rational Emotive Education 

Albert Ellis has always stressed the importance of providing young people with a 
“preventive psycho-educational curriculum” that teaches children of all ages emotional 
literacy in a variety of unique ways.”” He used a small primary school, housed in the 
Institute for Advanced Study in Rational Psychotherapy, called The Living School. It 
was discovered by the staff that not only could therapists teach REBT principles, but 
teachers could also teach them in the classroom to improve children’s emotional well- 
being. 

According to W. J. Knaus and A. Vernon, Rational Emotive Education (REE) has 
a long-standing presence in the field of school-based on mental health programs and has 
always been used as a form of prevention, promotion, and intervention focused on young 
people and their problems.”*> Rational Emotive Education lessons generally touch 


concepts like self-acceptance, feelings, beliefs, facts versus assumptions and disrupting 


21 Ellis and Bernard, Rational Emotive Behavioral Approaches to Childhood Disorders, 19. 


2 Albert Ellis, “Educational Education in the Classroom: The Living School,” Journal of Clinical 
Child Psychology 1, no. 3 (1972): 19-22. 


°3 Ann Vernon, Thinking, Feeling, Behaving: An Emotional Education Curriculum for Children, 
2nd ed. (Champaign, IL: Research Press, 2006), 17. 
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beliefs.74 The “You Can Do It! Education” program is a REE based lessons. It is 


Australia’s most widely employed social and emotional program that is being used in 
over 2,000 early childhood settings and 6,000 primary and secondary schools.” 
Working with Parents 

It has been my experience that the worst care parents can provide their children is 
that of blaming them for their mistake making and wrongdoing. Parents and or teachers 
are usually the ones that assist a child in experiencing a downward spiral toward 
disturbed feelings and behaviors by doing two things when their child does something 
that displeases them. The parents and or teachers tell them that they are wrong for acting 
in that displeasing manner. The parents and or teachers strongly imply to their child that 
they are a worthless individual for being wrong. Therefore, they deserve to be severely 
punished. Albert Ellis’ book, How to Raise an Emotionally Healthy, Happy Child, 
offered much support to parents as well as family oriented mental health practitioners.”° 

P. Hauck’s book, The Rational Management of Children, identifies a number of 
distinctive patterns of child rearing, based upon Ellis’ theory and practice: 

1. Unkind and firm patterns (“unquestioning obedience toward authority 
combined with a kick in the ego) involve parental behavior of setting of rigid rules, never 
letting their child question their authority, focusing on the wrong doing of their child, 


attacking the personality of their child, strictness and little praise (“Children must never 


4 Michael E. Bernard and A. Vernon, Applications of REBT in Schools: Prevention, Promotion, 
Information (New York, NY: Springer Publishing Company, 2006), 95. 


25 Michael E. Bernard, The You Can Do It! Early Childhood Education Program: Developing 
Social-Emotional-Motivational Competencies (4-6 Years Olds) (Oakleigh, Australia: Australian 
Scholarships Group, 2004), 15-16. 


6 Michael E. Bernard, Program Achieve: A Social and Emotional Learning Curriculum Primary, 
school ed., 3rd ed. (Oakleigh, Australia: Australian Scholarships Group, 2007), 25. 
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disagree with their superiors”). The impact is that Children may come to regard 
themselves as worthless and inferior and view everyone else as superior; they experience 
feelings of anxiety, insecurity and guilt and may demonstrate avoidant, dependent and 
submissive behavior. 

2. Kind and not firm child rearing practices involve parents who, while showing 
love and affection, make few demands and set few limits. Impact: Children may become 
“goofers” who are weak, egocentric, emotionally infantile and dependent, have low 
frustration tolerance, and shirk responsibility. 

3. Unkind and not firm child rearing practices harshly criticize their children for 
misbehavior and hardly every praise them when they behave well. 

Impact: Children become chronic rule breakers, have trouble with the law, angry and 
frustrated for never being able to please parents, test limits to get parents to show they 
care. 

4. Kind and firm child rearing practice is the preferred and skilled form of 
parenting. Parents who raise their children in this fashion, talk and reason with them 
about objections to behavior, focus on the behavior but do not blame the child, set limits 
with clear consequences for rule violations, set punishment that is related to rule learning, 
not blame, sometimes frustrate their child when necessary, apply reasonable pressure to 
teach self-discipline and delay of gratification; never punish out of anger and frequently 
praise and show love. The impact is that children will often experience positive social- 


emotional well-being and achieve to the best of their ability.’ 


27 Paul Hauck, The Rational Management of Children (Newark, NY: Libra Publishers, 1967), 35. 
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The ultimate goal, for Ellis, is to convince parents to adopt a philosophy of child 
rearing which stresses the need to “teach frustration tolerance, the importance of setting 
limits and the advantage of inculcating appropriate social skills in compliance with the 
demands of others.””® 

Since this project involves middle school-aged boys, it is almost impossible to 
work with these boys, be it in an educational or mentoring rite of passage setting, without 
having at the least, the consent of their parents and at best, their participation. Parenting 
classes and or disseminating information to parents about child rearing is essential. The 
goals should include... 

1. Discussing with parents the importance of maintaining distinct boundaries in 
their family between the parental “executive” system who work together in socializing 
children and modifying rules and expectations as children get older and the “child- 
sibling” system that offers its members opportunities to learn how to negotiate, compete, 
and get along with each other and peers. 

2. Discussing with parents different types of child rearing practices including the 
importance of being kind and firm. 

3. Discussing basic child management skills (i.e. positive reinforcement, use of 
rules, consequences. ) 

4. Teaching parents that ABCs of emotions so that they can manage their own 
child’s problems (i.e. anger, down/depression anxiety, guilt low frustration tolerance and 


acceptance of others. 


°8 Hauck, The Rational Management of Children, 36. 
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5. Providing parents with suggestions for how they can influence their own 
child’s problems (i.e. anger, down/depression, anxiety, perfectionism, fear, under- 
achievement). 

6. Discussing with parents the desirability of and methodology for teaching their 
children rational beliefs including self-acceptance, high frustration tolerance and 


acceptance of others.”? 


Correcting Misconceptions about REBT with Younger Populations 

Rational Emotive Behavioral Therapy is ideally, and perhaps more importantly, 
suited for school programs from nursery school through graduate school. It is one of the 
most didactic forms of therapy, and many studies and reports have shown that it can be 
taught in both large and small groups in the form of classes, lectures, worships and audio- 
visual presentations. 

Unfortunately, the vast majority of children, adolescents, and adults that attend 
school of some sort, have never received any amount of emotional education nor rational 
behavior training. Yet, significant beginnings in this direction have already been made 
and numerous regular education, and continuing education programs on personal growth 
and development are now being offered. If this trend continues, few high school and 
college graduates will fail to acquire considerable emotional education along with their 
academic and vocational training. There are many misconceptions about using REBT 
with younger populations. Most of the negative things people say about REBT when 
practiced with young people are not based upon evidence. 


2° Michael E. Bernard, The REBT Therapist’s Pocket Companion for Working with Children and 
Adolescents (New York, NY: Albert Ellis Institute, 2004), 63-65. 
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Rational Emotive Behavioral Therapy When Practiced with Young People is Simply a 
Downward Extension of REBT Adult Methods. 

Not many methods and activities have evolved from the pioneering work done at 
The Living School, where REBT was taught by teachers in the form of REE to all 
children. Using different REE curricula, REBT practitioners employ concrete activities 
with children as young as six taking into account the developmental level of the child in 


prioritizing problems and electing assessment and treatment methods. 


REBT and REE Focus Too Much on Intellectual Insight 

Rational Emotive Behavioral Therapy has always considered that beliefs, either 
rational or irrational, never exist on their own in a cognitive-philosophical vacuum; but 
are instead, intimately connected to emotions and behaviors. Rational Emotive 
Behavioral Therapy not only utilize cognitive change methods (i.e., disputing, rational 
self-statement) when studying the behavior of children and adolescents, but also emotive 
methods (i.e. rational-emotive, imagery, forceful repetition of rational self-statements) 
and behavioral methods (cognitive-behavioral role play/rehearsal, homework assignments 


including risk taking and shame attacking exercises) for assessing their behavior. 


There is No Research Supporting the Efficacy of REBT with Younger Populations 
D. J. Hajzler and M. E. Bernard reviews twenty-one studies that examined the 
effectiveness of REBT and found that in a large percentage of studies, that employed the 


measure, REBT and REE reduced irrational thinking, improved behavior and reduced 
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anxiety. A review of the REBT meta-analytic outcome literature has highlighted many 
problems in the design and or reporting in the vast majority of REBT outcome studies 
making generalizations of REBT efficacy somewhat problematic. Nonetheless, there are 
sufficient numbers of well-designed studies that attest to the potential effect of REBT on 
different outcome measures (i.e., classroom grades) to refute the notion that REBT when 


applied to younger populations has no research base.*? 


Conclusion 

When it comes to developing and operating mentoring and rites of passage 
programs, as well as school programs from nursery through graduate school, there are 
many conclusions. We can conclude that in order to prevent mental health problems, 
promote positive social and emotional well-being, teachers, parents and mentors can help 
children and adolescents eliminate, as much as possible, irrational beliefs. They can do 
so by using the ABCs of REBT to help youth accept emotional responsibility for their 
own emotions and behaviors. Parents and teachers should communicate, model and 
reinforce in young people rational beliefs that Albert Ellis promoted including self- 
acceptance, high frustration tolerance, and toleration of others. 

They can teach children to never rate themselves in terms of their behavior and to 
separate judgments of their actions from judgments of self-worth. Encourage them to 
acknowledge and accept responsibility for their traits and behaviors both good and bad, 
without evaluating themselves as good or bad. Help combat children’s tendencies 
towards self-downing by reminding them they are made up of many good qualities (and 


39D), J. Hajzler and M. E. Bernard, Working with Parents: Rational Emotive Approaches to the 
Problems of Childhood (New York, NY: Plenum Press, 1991), 40-59. 
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some that are not so helpful) and that they do not lose their good qualities when bad 
things happen. 

Secondly, they can teach children to be successful. They will sometimes have to 
do things that are unpleasant and not fun. Explain that frustration and obstacles are a 
normal part of life and that it is not helpful for them to think that life including school and 
homework, should always be fun and exciting. Help children combat their belief that 
they cannot stand things they do not like; and that they must have what they want 
immediately. 

Thirdly, they can teach children to never rate people by their actions and to 
separate judgments of people’s actions from judgments about their self-worth. This does 
not mean they like everything another person does. It means disliking another person’s 
traits and behaviors without judging the whole of the person as bad. Help children 
develop the attitude of preferring for people to behave fairly and considerately, but never 
demand and insist that people must act that way every minute of the day. Explain that 
people make mistakes. 

Lastly, when working with youth with a history of academic, social and emotional 
challenges, mentors have the power to change the climate of a young person’s life and 
promote innate motivation. Among them are social skills, empathy for others and taking 
responsibility for their actions. 

They can help youth to become responsible and productive members of society, 
while helping them to be successful in achieving their personal goals. In order for this to 
materialize, youth need to develop socialization skills, empathy for others and the ability 


to positively alter their irrational thoughts, feelings, and behaviors. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 


This chapter will begin with an introduction and will integrate the ministry focus 


and the foundation chapters in order to show how the final project and document resulted 


from the work completed during the doctoral program. This chapter will also identify the 


methodology used to gather data and why it was used, address how the actual project was 


implemented, summarize what was learned, and conclude by answering the question of 


how well the project worked. “God is in the business of raising up leaders, and 


intervening in their lives to develop them for carrying out his purposes. Jesus still calls 


people to follow him and influence many others.”! 


Biblical Foundation 


And when he had come to Jerusalem, he attempted to join the disciples. And they 
were all afraid of him, for they did not believe that he was a disciple. But 
Barnabas took him and brought him to the apostles and declared to them how on 
the road he had seen the Lord, who spoke to him, and how at Damascus he had 
preached boldly in the name of Jesus. So he went in and out among them at 
Jerusalem, preaching boldly in the name of the Lord. And he spoke and disputed 
against the Hellenists. But they were seeking to kill him. And when the brothers 
learned this, they brought him down to Caesarea and sent him off to Tarsus. So 
the church throughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria had peace and was being 
built up. And walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Spirit, 
it multiplied” (Acts 9:26-31).This biblical passage undergirds not only the need 
for this project, but also the hope of this project, which is that middle school aged 


' J. Robert Clinton, Leadership Emergency Theory (Altadena, CA: Barnabas Resources, 1989), 22. 
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boys will be able to avoid and overcome self-destructive behavior as a result of 
participating in a Christian mentoring and rites of passage program. The Apostle 
Paul is the one who previously engaged in deviant or self-destructive behavior by 
punishing and murdering Christians in this text. God supernaturally intervenes in 
his life while he is traveling on the Damascus Road. 
After God converts Paul, he then commissions Paul to preach the gospel. However, 
before Paul can preach the gospel and live up to his God-given call, he has to go through 
a mentoring and rites of passage-like process where he is mentored by others who are 
more mature in the Christian faith. Yet, it is the mentor relationship with Barnabas that 
causes Paul’s call and ministry to be legitimate and grants him access to Jew and Gentile 
audiences. Paul, the mentee, eventually becomes a mentor to Silas, Timothy, Titus, 
Onesimus, Philemon and others. He later plants churches all over Asia Minor, and writes 
over half of the New Testament. All of this transpired because a mature Christian 
assisted a young man to overcome and avoid self-destructive behavior. Therefore, it is 


the goal of this project to show churches what can happen if they implement mentoring 


and rites of passages programs. 


Historical Foundation 

The primary focus of this phase of the project is to show how historically 
churches have partnered with educational and other institutions in order to help middle 
school aged boys avoid and overcome deviant and self-destructive behavior. While over 
the last twenty-five years or so, middle school aged boys located in urban settings are 
experiencing systematically devastating failure in social, educational, and economic 
ways. These failures are so devastating that middle school aged boys are at risk of failing 


across virtually all other domains of life. Their failures not only pose a threat to them, 
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but they also pose a threat to other middle school aged boys from suburban and rural 
settings who might interact with them and or would view their behavior as the norm. 
Drug use and abuse, gang involvement, participation in other criminal activity, and 
engagement in inappropriate sexual relationships are only raising the risk of their demise. 

As disheartening as this information is, this type of plight is not new. By 
researching the life and ministry of August Hermann Francke, we can see that a similar 
kind of plight was happening among middle school aged youth during the time period of 
his ministry. Francke’s ministry serves as an example of how we can effectively address 
and help to eliminate the plight of today’s youth. 

Francke, a mentee of Philipp Jakob Spener, often called the father of pietism, 
grew up during a period where Lutheran churches in Germany suffered many problems. 
The clergy were more involved with philosophy, rhetorical pretentiousness, and vulgar 
displays of wealth and luxury, rather than concerning themselves with the building up of 
their congregations and being of assistance to their community. In addition, the Thirty- 
Year War which was fought over religious, political and economic matters, had 
devastated central Europe as a whole including its churches. Francke found that the 
children in his parish were wild and ignorant. It seemed that the only ambition that the 
parents had for their children was for them to become wage earners as early as possible. 
The parents also lacked control over their law-breaking children. 

Francke’s answer to this dilemma was to establish elementary, secondary, and 
vocational schools. These schools not only focused on academic education, but also 


religious education was emphasized. This project relies heavily upon the work of 
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Francke because it shows how churches, schools, and government entities can partner 
with one another to address the problems that middle school aged boys are facing today. 
More importantly, this research highlights the important role mentoring plays in 
the development of others. Philipp Jakob Spener mentored August Herman Francke, and 
Francke in turn, mentored thousands of others including persons like Count Nicolous 


Zinzendorf John Wesley and Charles Wesley. 


Theological Foundation 

Every building needs a firm physical foundation for it to remain safe and sound; 
likewise, every Christian project needs a solid theological foundation. Therefore, it has 
been the aim of this section to explain the theological foundation that supports this 
project. The theological theme or movement that serves as the foundation of this project 
is the theology of children. 

According to Iris V. Cully, a theology of children has five primary emphasis. The 
first emphasis describes how all children belong to God by creation. It shows how the 
religious development of the child through family, church, and other entities have a 
theological dimension that grows out of an affirmation about creation. 

The second emphasis describes how children are inheritors of redemption because 
Christians believe that Christ died for all people. It also explains how children 
experience redemption through baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as well as the way in 
which humans experience sin, repentance, forgiveness, and restoration. 

The third emphasis describes how children, like their elders, are not only a part of 


the kingdom of God but are also inheritors of the kingdom of God. The fourth emphasis 
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of this theology describes how children, who are created and redeemed by God, are not 
only participants in the kingdom of God, but they are full members of the church and the 
company of Christ’s faithful people. Therefore, children should have a sense of 
belonging when Christians gather for Sunday worship to sing, read scripture, hear 
sermons, pray, and engage themselves in social situations. 

Lastly, the final emphasis of this theology describes how children through their 
presence, personalities, and talents, bring healing to each other as well as to adults. It 
also reiterates the fact that children are an essential part of any congregation. 

The reason that many churches have abdicated their role to mentors and provide 
rites of passage programs for middle school aged children to programs like Big Brothers 
Big Sisters, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Boys Clubs and Girls Clubs is because they lack a 
strong theology of children. A theology of children reminds the church that: 1) the 
spiritual development of adolescents often is best pursued through the means of non- 
parental, Christian mentoring; 2) mentoring through the church should focus on enabling 
natural relationships that already exist between adults and adolescents and if these 
relationships do not exist, activities should be designed to help these two groups to 
interact, and 3) persons who are clear about their God-given identity are the most 
important assets for helping adolescents to develop their God-given identities which 
happens by purposefully engaging adolescents in meaningful relations with God and 
other adults. The goal is that through these natural mentoring relationships, adolescents 
will develop into the type of adults who are committed to their unique identity in Christ- 
progressively learning to see how God has made them be for the greatest good of the 


community and the glory of God. 
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Interdisciplinary Foundation 

The interdisciplinary field that the project will be using is the field of psychology, 
which is the scientific study of the human mind and its functions, especially those 
affecting behavior in a given context. This field studies the mental characteristics, 
attitudes and behavior of an individual or group. 

The theory that the project will use is Rational Emotive Behavior Therapy 
(REBT). The REBT was founded by Albert Ellis, an American psychology therapist. 
The aim of REBT is to resolve emotional and behavioral problems and disturbances and 
to help people to lead happier and more fulfilling lives. Rational Emotive Behavior 
Therapy is especially helpful in working with youth and those that he defines as difficult 
clients, because they resist change. This resistance is attributed to personality traits, such 
as a fear of discomfort, fear of disclosure, shame and feelings of helplessness. However, 
the biggest reason for resistance is the client’s faulty or dysfunctional or irrational 
thinking. This dysfunctional thinking creates unrealistic emotions (feelings), and these 
feelings contribute to the client exhibiting dysfunctional behavior. Rational Emotive 
Behavior Therapy assists the client in identifying their dysfunctional thinking, which in 
turn, alters their emotions and behavior. 

One of the greatest benefits of using REBT is that it is easy to teach others 
(mentors) how to spot and change the irrational thinking of their mentees, and adjust their 
emotions, while choosing behavior that is rational and more productive. This approach 
aligns with Christian teachings and for these reasons, this project will use psychology, the 


REBT, to address and arrest dysfunctional thinking, feelings, and behavior in middle 
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school aged boys. Paul wrote in Romans 12:2, “Do not be conformed to this world, but 
be transformed by the renewing of your minds.” 

AS was previously stated, the focus of this project is to create a Christian 
mentoring and rite of passage program that will aid middle school-aged boys in avoiding 
and overcoming their self-destructive behavior. Although there are many mentoring and 
rite of passage programs that address the educational, vocational, physical, and cultural 
needs of middle school-aged boys, there are very few that address all these needs from a 
Christian perspective. These boys will rub shoulders and conversate with Christian men 
who have specifically experienced life transformation from a Christian perspective. 

According to Carmit-Noa Shpigelman in one of her writings: 

Over the past several decades, face to face mentoring programs for youth have 
become increasingly widespread. The presence of a caring mentor often as an 
adult, has long been recognized as an important resource in the lives of at-risk 
youth. Changes in the physical and social environments of youth, such as new 
patterns beyond the traditional family, parents who work around the clock, 
overcrowded schools, and less cohesive communities, have dramatically reduced 
youths ready access to caring adults. At the same time, electronic media, which 
has become an accepted and common means of communication, has opened up a 
new mentoring opportunity for youth, termed electronic mentoring (e-mentoring). 
Most e-mentoring programs have been based on asynchronous communication, 
which is communication that is not dependent on the physical presence of the 
users....e-mentoring, respectively, [has] expanded to include multimedia and 


synchronous communication (1.e., the users are present and respond in real time) 
conducted with the aid of audio tools (microphone) and/or video tools (webcam).” 


Methodology 
Each week, a group of twelve middle school-aged boys will meet with one or two 


adult Christian male facilitators for two hours. These meetings are held for twelve weeks. 


> Carmit-Noa Shpigelman, “Electronic Mentoring and Media,” in Handbook of Youth Mentoring, 
2nd ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2014), 259-272. 
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The group format includes warm up activities, The Village check-in opportunity, 
experiential activities that address gender relevant topics and a reflection and time of 
group component. “The Village” concept is borrowed from an African proverb, ‘It takes 
a village to raise a child’ which simply means that a community of people (mentors) will 
provide a non-judgmental setting for the young men (mentees) to learn, develop and grow 
in a safe and healthy environment. The activities will include group challenges, games, 
skits, role plays, arts, etc. In addition, the boys will attend monthly activities at an offsite 
location. These activities possibly will include nature-like activities like fishing, hiking, 
camping, as well as local recreational activities like basketball, bowling, and skating. 

In order to participate boys need only to express an interest in the program, make 
a commitment to attend the meetings, and agree to follow The Village’s agreement. 
These agreements will include things such as: no put-downs or interruptions, offer 
experience-not advice, keep the focus on yourself and your experiences, and keep what is 
said in the group confidential. Facilitators will explain the legal and ethical limits of 
confidentiality in order to safeguard the boys’ well-being. Boys are free to participate at 
their own pace. Boys can express a range of ideas and emotions with peers and can 
expect respect and high regard from one another. 

The Village promotes a boy’s capacity to speak truthfully, show interest in others 
in the group, and develop a richer understanding of each person’s position and 
perspective. Unlike most mentoring and rite of passage programs that stay away from 
attempting to instill Christian values, and therefore, focus more upon strengthening the 
boys’ ability to live according to good and diverse prosocial values. This project will 


unapologetically and unashamedly instill Christian values and emphasize the 
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transformative power of Jesus Christ in a person’s life. Therefore, biblical stories, 


figures, and passages will be highly encouraged. Christian movies, music and guest 
speakers will be included in the curriculum. 

The Village provides resiliency and youth development practices and concepts. 
Youth are knowledgeable, wise, and helpful to each other when facilitators are courteous 
and respectful. They will share responsibility and leadership and demonstrate belief in 
their abilities to rise to the challenges in group and in life. In these ways, The Village 
enhances boys’ skills and options to respond to social, emotional, cultural and or 
economic conditions that impact their lives. 

In the book, Ethical Perspectives on Mentoring by Rebekah Miles, the importance 
of ethos is emphasized. Rebekah stresses, ““We cannot do good mentoring 
without ethics. Ethics is necessary as we reflect on mentoring, set up and implement 
mentoring programs and engage in mentoring relationships. Mentor without ethics is 
illegal...Ethical reflection is required to set up just mentoring programs. Moral action 
and character are required of mentors to fulfill commitments to proteges, value their 
autonomy, honor confidentiality, and keep appropriate boundaries.””? 

A curriculum has been created that will give facilitators an introduction to the 
mentoring and rites of passage program. In addition, all mentors will be subject to 
background checks. In this curriculum, everything that the facilitator needs to begin the 
program — including announcements, enrollment forms, and activity outlines will be 
included. Each week’s unit will be created with its own topics and activities; however, 
one can structure the order of the topics as they see fit. The facilitators can mix and 


3 Rebekah Miles, “Ethical Perspectives on Mentoring,” in Mentoring: Biblical, Theological, and 
Practical Perspectives (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans, 2018), 69-84. 
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match the themes and activities according to the needs of the group. Each group will 
have the flexibility to design their own opening and closing rituals for their groups. 
Instructions on how to use the Facilitator’s Guide are included and will have step by step 
pointers on how to get the most out of each session. 

One to fifteen percent of youth identify as LGBTQ; therefore, it will be stressed 
that The Village is an inclusive program. LGBTQ youth are even more vulnerable to 
mental health risks including depression, suicide, addictions, and harassment than 
heterosexual youth. Therefore, when mentors explore topics related to sexuality, intimate 
relationships, and diversity, one must use inclusive language to respect the boys, and their 
family member’s sexual orientation and identities. By leaving out any group of boys, 
they run the risk of increasing feelings of isolation and exclusion and their chances of not 
having a safe place to develop their decision-making skills. Furthermore, boys can 
become alienated, depressed, or harassed. 

In A Brief Guide to Ministry with LGBTQIA Youth, Cody Sanders speaks to “Your 
empathetic, pastoral presence may be one of the first relational spaces in which 
LGBTQIA youth are able to live outside of the norms and terms of assigned gender or 
sexuality norms and terms that may not fit their lived experience and that may have 
called the viability of their lives into question. If you are invited into this journey 
alongside an LGBTQIA youth, then friends, consider yourself blessed.”* 

Bullying is a topic of great concern for youth. Bullying left unaddressed can not 


only do further damage to mentees, but it can also disrupt the mentoring program. 


4 Cody Sanders, A Brief Guide to Ministry with LGBTOIA Youth (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2017), 92. 
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Mentors will need to be aware of the different types of bullying. Keith Sullivan identifies 
four types of bullying. He emphasizes that, 

Bullying can happen to anyone at any time, but some children and young people 

are victimized because of particular characteristics that identify them as different 

or set them apart from their peers. Of particular concern is bullying that occurs 
because of being culturally and physically different (racist bullying) or needing 
extra and different educational support (bullying of special needs or SEN 
children) and because of an actual or perceived non-heterosexual orientation 

(homophobic bullying)...When students are bullied because they are seen as 

different, their humanity is to some extent dismissed and denied; when students 

are sexually bullied, they also become objects to their tormentors.° 
Mentors will be trained one week prior to the beginning of the mentoring and rite of 
passage program. This training will also include a crash course in Rational Emotive 
Behavior Therapy (REBT) in order to assist boys in learning how to change their 
dysfunctional thinking, feeling, and behavior into functional thinking, feeling, and 
behavior. 

The context associates (mentors) of the project will meet with me (head mentor) 
during four small group sessions to discuss the project and give constructive feedback. 
They will aid in catching things that have been overlooked that might be beneficial and or 
detrimental to the project. They will also assist with the execution of the mentoring and 
rites of passage program. A pre- and post-evaluation tool will be designed to retrieve 
feedback from participants, referral sources and context associates to determine the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the program. 


In addition, knowledge and experience of professional associates will be used to 


help with the design of the program, curriculum and marketing tools. Professional 


> Keith Sullivan, “Types of Bulling: Racist Bullying, Bullying of Special Needs Children, 
Homophobic Bullying and Sexual Bullying,” in The Anti-Bullying Handbook, 2nd ed. (London, UK: SAGE 
Publications, Ltd., 2011), 48-56. 
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associates will also assist in evaluating the project from a biblical, historical, theological, 
and interdisciplinary perspective. The professional associates will have terminal degrees 
in ministry, education, and psychology. 

All of the individual sessions with students will be conducted virtually and in the 
presence of the student’s parent(s) or guardian(s). The majority of the group sessions 
will also be held in person. A compilation of forms and questions that will be addressed 
by the mentors and mentees can be found in the Appendices of this document. 

While this project has cost me a great deal of time and has caused me a great deal 
of toil, it has also been a labor of love and has added increased value to my life as a man, 
a minister, and a mentor. While I have been in the driver’s seat as the one who has 
created and spearheaded this project, I have also — on many occasions — found myself in 
the passenger’s seat where I have benefited probably more than its participants. I began 
this awesome journey with the intent of developing a Christ-centered mentoring and rite 
of passage program that worked with middle should-aged boys living within three miles 
of The Church On The Move Ministries in Grand Prairie, Texas, and who were students 
of the Grand Prairie Independent School District. My reason for doing this project came 
from two perspectives. It comes from the perspective of how much I have personally 
benefited from being mentored by band teachers, coaches, ministers, choir teachers, and 
colleagues. I would have never been able to avoid and or overcome my life-threatening 
teen thinking and behavior without their assistance. Secondly, it comes from the 
perspective that many boys today are in desperate need of this same kind of mentoring to 


help them successfully transition from boyhood to manhood. According to the U.S. 
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Department of Justice, young males are leading in almost all the at-risk categories when 


compared to young females.° 


Table 1. At-risk categories for young American females and males 


















































Risk Domain Females Males 
School Problems 64.5% 76.4% 
School Behavior 26.7% 40.4% 

Poor Grades/Failure 50.7% 60.2% 
Truancy 10.1% 11.1% 
Social/Family Problems 57.7% 57.0% 
Delinquency 10.3% 18.9% 
Fighting 8.1% 14.2% 
Property Crimes 8% 3.7% 
Gang Activity 1.2% 3.8% 
Weapons 1% 1.2% 
Alcohol Use 2.0% 4.5% 
Drug Use 2.6% 5.1% 
Tobacco Use 2.2% 3.1% 
Pregnancy 2.4% 2%! 














As you can see, the data alone shows that young boys have some life-threatening 
challenges that they face daily. However, what these statistics do not show, is how 
necessary, and effective mentoring programs can be in combating the issues that these 
young boys face. Therefore, my hypothesis for this project is, if middle school-aged boys 
are involved in a Christian-based mentoring and rite of passage program, they will be 
able to avoid and or overcome the at-risk thoughts and behaviors that have the potential 
to destroy their lives. 

Churches are usually near schools where there are young males; and they usually 
have men who had mentors who assisted them to avoid and or overcome at-risk thoughts 
and behaviors that had the potential to threaten their lives as well. These men can be 


® Janet Reno et al., “Evaluation of the Juvenile Mentoring Program,” National Criminal Justice 
Reference Service, November 2000, www.ojp.gov/pdffiles 1/Digitization/189127NCJRS.pdf. 


7 Reno et al., “Evaluation of the Juvenile Mentoring Program,” 
www.ojp.gov/pdffiles 1/Digitization/189127NCJRS.pdf. 
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extremely helpful in the boys’ transition to men if they incorporate their faith with sound 
and proven psychological behavioral modification techniques like Rational Emotive 
Behavioral Therapy. 

However, it will require churches to form partnerships with non-Christian-faith- 
promoting entities like schools to gain access to students and their parents who will 
become participants in the mentoring and rite of passage program. Churches should take 
the lead in creating these programs, for the sake of these young boys and as well as to 
ensure the church’s relevancy in the communities in which they are located. As I have 
shown already in biblical, historical, and theological foundation chapters, this is not a 
new concept for the church. Churches, in the past, understood that their role is not only 
to make heaven everyone’s home, but also to make everyone’s home more heavenly. 
This kingdom mindset towards ministry not only informed their orthodoxy, but it also 
informed their orthopraxis. In other words, they acted and believed as though they 
ascribed to the adage that “it takes a village to raise a child.” 

This project specifically targets how the previously mentioned risk factors 
contribute to the problems that mentees experience in school because oftentimes how 
students perform or do not perform in school are strong indicators of more severe issues. 
Therefore, this project is focused upon young boys at middle school level versus the high 
school level. Early intervention is critical to disrupting potential a self-destructive 
thought patterns and behaviors and replacing them with healthy socialization and 
decision-making skills. This project intentionally does not focus on younger than middle 


school-aged children because it is often around the middle school age range (twelve to 
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fifteen) that young boys began to make life-threatening decisions and experiencing 
difficulties in their academic endeavors. 

It is important to say at this juncture that this project does not expect to 
completely eliminate all the at-risk factors that these boys will face, because there is a 
limited period of time that the participants will be in the program. The reality is that 
participants have free will and sometimes no amount of intervention can stop them from 
making self-destructive decisions. The goal of this project is to help the participants, 
within the short period of time that they are in the program, to learn some techniques to 
help them avoid and or overcome, at the very least, some life-threatening thoughts and 
behaviors. It is the hope that this project will provide both the space, and or the support 
system that they need as they are developing these techniques. Even more importantly, it 
is the hope of this project that these young boys will experience the unconditional love of 
God and the powerful presence of God through those who are their mentors. I call this 
incarnational theology when the love and presence of God is manifested in human flesh 
called mentors. Mentors have the ability, by the power of God, to be eyes, ears, hands, 
feet and the heart of an invisible God. This manifestation of God, in the flesh, in a 
classroom, does not always have to recite scripture or have audible times of prayer or 
take place in a designated space for worship. It is manifested by mentors being present 
and engaged in life with the mentees. 

While this project intends to decrease the negative effect these high-risk factors 
have on the mentees by creating healthy relationships with positive, Christian mentors, 
and intentionally creating a space where the participants can feel safe in sharing their 


hurts, habits and hang ups, it in no way attempts to usurp the necessity for appropriate 
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family support and participation. Therefore, the conversation about participants being a 
part of this program does not move forward without the consent of the participant’s 
parents and or guardians. In fact, parents and guardians are not only asked to give 
participants permission to be in the program, but they are also asked to actively 
participate in the program. 

This research project used a qualitative approach of data collecting by using group 
sessions, pre- and post- survey questionnaires, one-on-one interviews through Zoom 
meetings, educational reports, and home progress reports to assist in measuring the 
participant’s thoughts, feelings, behaviors, and life experiences. According to John W. 
Creswell in his book, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods 
Approaches, the qualitative method used included some mixed methods for collecting 
data because it allowed for a narrative approach for measuring the data that was 
collective.® 

The participants in the project participated in group sessions at the school with an 
administrator present for each session. Due to COVID-19 concerns, all participants, 
including the mentors, wore face masks at all times. In addition, participants gathered in 
a circle, respecting the six feet social distancing mandate by the school and Center for 
Disease Control. Lastly, everyone was instructed to sanitize their hands as they entered 
the classroom. All one-on-one sessions with participants were done either by telephone 
or video conferencing always using the Zoom platform with the parent/guardian present. 


The research strategy was as follows: 


8 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches 
(Los Angeles, CA: SAGE Publications, 2009), 174. 
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1) I met with the Assistant Superintendent of Grand Prairie Independent School 
District to explain the nature of the doctoral project, address any questions or concerns 
regarding the project and to obtain permission to proceed. 

2) The same process was repeated with the principal of Truman Middle School in 
Grand Prairie, Texas. 

3) Meetings were held with the school counselor, school social worker, and 
Assistant Principal to inform them about the program and to solicit names of students 
who could benefit from the project. No criteria were given to the officials for their 
recommendations. 

4) I was granted access to the school’s database to secure the contact information 
for the parents and or guardians of potential participants. 

5) Phone calls were made to the parents and or guardians to educate them about 
the nature of the program and program details, including meeting dates, times, locations, 
and program rules. A verbal commitment from the parent or guardian was obtained to 
allow the participation of their child(ren). 

6) Permission forms were sent home for the student’s parent or guardian to sign 
(see Appendix D). Students were not allowed to participate in the program without the 
signed permission form. 

7) Participants met with me for the first session. The program expectations and 
rules were explained, and participants completed the “Student Pre-Evaluation Survey” 
(See Appendix B). 

8) Participants agreed to commit to five sessions. Due to time restrictions, United 


Theological Seminary required at least three out of the twelve sessions. The five sessions 
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were: Creating and Connecting To Your Village, Unlocking The Man Codes, Conflict 


Resolution: Squash It Before It Starts, It’s Kool To Do Well In School, and When It 
Comes To Money: Ain’t Nothing Funny. 

9) Students completed the “Student Post-Evaluation Survey (Appendix C). This 
survey was used to measure the progress of the participants, as well as to assess any 
significant changes in the participant’s lives since the inception of the project. 

10) Participants were required to complete “The Village Feedback” Form 
(Appendix E). This form allowed me to receive honest evaluations and suggestions from 
participants to improve and or enhance the current program. 

11) All mentors were required to complete the “Mentor Application” Form 
(Appendix A) and all non-Grand Prairie Independent School District Employees had to 
pass the district’s volunteer screening process before mentoring participants. 

12) The “Educational and Home Progress Reports” (Appendix G) were required 
in order to monitor participant’s behavior in the classroom and at home. 

These mixed methods were used to collect qualitative data that assisted in 
assessing the thoughts, feelings, behaviors, and life experiences of each participant. 
However, the large goal was to create a mentoring rite of passage program that would aid 
young boys in avoiding and or overcoming life-threatening life experiences by 


participating in sessions with Christian and caring adult men. 


Implementation 
Implementing a Christian-based mentoring and rite of passage program will 


provide the participants with the socialization and decision-making skills necessary to 
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successfully transition into manhood. It is will also provide a setting where the 
participants can constructively process their thoughts, emotions, and behaviors without 
being judged or demeaned. Lastly, the participants will have the truth spoken to them in 
love, even if that means that the love had to be tough at times. 

In this section, I will discuss the different profiles of boys that participated in the 
program. The information will be shared based upon the “Student Pre-Questionnaire 
Survey,” one-on-one Zoom conversations with the participant and parent(s) and feedback 
from group sessions. The “Student Pre-Questionnaire Survey” forms helped to discover 
that seven out of the twelve boys were in the eighth grade and the other five boys were in 
the seventh grade. The survey also revealed that two out of the twelve boys were 
Hispanic, and the others were African American. Four of the twelve boys had 
participated in a mentoring program previously, through their foster care setting, a private 
school, or through a civic organization. None of the boys had ever participated in a 
mentoring program conducted or sponsored by a church. 

Participant A indicated that he lived with his grandmother, who was his guardian. 
He stated that his mother, his uncle and his significant other, and his aunt and her 
significant other, all stayed with this grandmother as well. He stated that he did not know 
where his father was and that his uncle is supportive and active in his life. 

Participants B and C, who are brothers, indicated that they lived with their father 
and his significant other and that they had little to no interaction with their mother. 
Participants D, E, and F stated that they lived with both parents. Participants G, H, I, J, 
K, and L indicated that they stayed with their mother and that there was little to no 


interaction with their father. Participants J, K, and L mentioned that they have never met 
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their fathers. Overall, seven out of the twelve participants have little to no relationship 
with their fathers or a positive role model in their lives. 

All participants indicated that they plan to attend college or a technical school 
upon high school graduation. Four participants, H, I, J, and L reported that they had been 
arrested before. However, none of participants reported that they had been convicted of a 
crime and none were on probation or parole. Participants D, E, and F indicated they were 
members of a church. The other nine participants reported that they were not members of 
any church; and that they did not attend church. 

The participant’s grade point average ranged from 3.0 as reported by four 
participants; 2.0 - 2.5 reported by five of the participants; and three participants reporting 
a GPA between 1.5 - 2.0. Those participants with the lower GPA range were in jeopardy 
of failing their current grade level and possibly be faced with repeating the same grade 
level again next school year. 

None of the participants indicated that they had a hero, and five of them indicated 
that they were their own hero. When asked what they were hoping to get from this 
mentoring rite of passage program, their answers were: I hope to do better in school. I 
hope to stay out of trouble. I hope to get along better with my parents. I hope to learn 
how to be a man. I hope to be better than my father. I don’t know. I hope to find out what 
a real man is. I hope to be a better person I hope to grow up. I don’t know. I hope to be a 
good man. 

The one-on-one Zoom virtual calls with the mentees and their parent or guardian, 
occurred once per week and were used to assess the participant’s thoughts, feelings, and 


behaviors at home. Overall, the parents or guardians were appreciative that the project 
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was available; and they indicated that their child enjoyed the program and looked forward 
to participating in the program. One parent immediately began to cry when she was told 
that her son could be in a mentoring program. Parents or guardians also reported that 
their boys’ attitude and behavior had shown some improvement while they participated in 
the program. The most noticeable improvement was that the boys were more open to 
discuss the things that were concerning them. Additionally, they were better able to 
articulate their emotions and or feelings in a calm manner. Parents or guardians shared 
that some boys were more willing to perform their household chores without being asked 
to do so. 

A concern of some parents or guardians was that some of the boys continued to 
hang out with some of their peers that had a negative influence on them. In addition, 
some parents or guardians were concerned that their children were not performing their 
best in school partly because of the changes that COVID-19 had placed upon their child’s 
education and partly because their child’s lack of discipline and motivation to do online 
learning. 

The participants did very well in the group sessions. They were eager and honest 
in discussing their own issues, as well as the topics of discussion that had been selected. 
Participants who were normally not very talkative, seemed encouraged to participate in 
the group sessions, rather than using their option to pass on talking on a specific topic. 

Some participants struggled in being active listeners and or respectful listeners. 
Some had a tendency to over talk others when they are sharing and or distract others 


when others are talking. Another issue identified is the difficulty that many of the 
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participants have in accepting ideas that contradict their own ideas or those that they 


think are true based on social media, popular music, and television. 

Educational progress reports were used each week to assess how participants were 
doing academically. These reports also assessed student’s behavior in class and whether 
the participant is fully applying themselves. These forms are also used to see if the 
participants are taking the initiative to complete classroom assignments or does the 
teacher have to micro-manage the participant. 

As mentioned in the methodology portion of this project, the group sessions 


addressed five areas. Each session will be discussed in detail below. 


Session I - “Creating and Connecting to the Village” 

During this session, the nature of the project was defined, the rules were 
explained (Appendix D), and the format for each meeting was discussed. In addition, 
everyone was reminded that it was a voluntary program. Participants were instructed that 
if they shared anything that revealed that they were being abused, neglected, or exploited 
that I had an obligation to report it to school officials. The primary emphasis was to build 
community so that participants would know that they were in a safe place and that they 


understood the ground rules. 


Session 2 - “Unlocking the Man Code” 
This session allowed participants to define and discuss the understanding of what 
a man is and what it takes to be a man. A brief presentation on the characteristics of a 


real man is done and participants compare their answers to the information that is given 
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in the presentation. In addition, participants are challenged to assess where they are on 


becoming a man. 


Session 3 - “Conflict Resolution — Squash It Before It Starts” 

This session taught the participants about verbal and nonverbal communication 
skills so that they can better assess when conflict between themselves and others is about 
to occur. Anger management was also taught using role play to help them implement 


these skills. 


Session 4 - “It’s Kool to Be in School” 

This session addressed the tendency for males to think that high academic 
achievements is for girls and nerds. The goal of this session was to use positive peer 
pressure and competition - which usually appeals to boys - in order to raise the level of 


expectation among the boys who are participating in the group. 


Session 5 - “When It Comes to Money, Ain’t Nothing Funny” 

This session was designed to get the participants to start being smart with their 
money at an early age so that they will not experience financial hardships when they 
become men. How to create a budget, write checks, bank electronically, saving, and 


investing were part of this discussion. 
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Summary of Learning 


I am incredibly grateful that Grand Prairie Independent School District gave me 
permission to conduct this project with youth in their school district. Due to COVID-19 
protocols and the issue of working with a vulnerable population, it would have been 
impossible to do this project at The Church On The Move Ministries’ location. 

The purpose of this project was to provide a mentoring rite of passage program 
for middle school-aged boys so that they could learn to avoid and or overcome life- 
threatening thoughts, feelings, and behaviors. This required that a collaborative 
partnership had to be developed between a church and a school. There is real, legal 
tension that exist between these two entities and they often are diametrically in 
opposition to one another. However, this partnership worked on so many levels because I 
was allowed to carry out the project within the school district. The principal of Truman 
Middle School allowed me to perform the project at my place of employment. The 
school counselor, social worker, and assistant principal could have felt threatened and not 
supported the project nor provided the names of potential program participants. The 
school provided meeting space to hold group sessions. The students were allowed to 
meet with me during regularly scheduled class times and their school performance were 
monitored to ensure that their schoolwork was not adversely affected by participation in 
the program. A school staff person was provided to be a mentor and this person became 
a contextual associate. This arrangement allowed me to have a mentor and a contextual 
associate that already met the district screening process for volunteers because they were 
employed by the district. It also helped to satisfy the concern of working with a 


vulnerable population because there were multiple staff members present at the school, 
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and the sessions took place in the school rather than in the church. None of this would 
have been possible if I had not intentionally developed a relationship with the former 
District Superintendent and the current Assistant Superintendent of Grand Prairie 
Independent School District. 

As Richard Bumpers mentioned in Collaboration Between African-American 
Church and Schools To Educate Youth From Under-Resourced Communities Through 
Tutoring, Testing and Mentoring, 

The implementation of such a collaborative partnership would allow the African- 

American churches and the school system to unite in making strides in “bridging 

the gap” that limits or prohibits the academic achievement among youth who 

reside in under-resourced communities...Historically, the African-American 
church has been the foundation within the community and addresses how the 
church can assist with the growing problem in America’s schools through closing 
the Educational Achievement Gap in the school system.’ 
One of the first things that I learned was the value of establishing good working 
relationships with school officials in order to do effective mentoring programs with 
youth. I also learned the value of establishing good working relationships with parents or 
guardians in order to have effective mentoring programs. According to the stipulations of 
United Theological Seminary, as well as the Grand Prairie Independent School District, it 
was mandatory that the parents or guardians give their permission for their child(ren) to 
be involved in this program. The Permission Form to secure their permission was used 
(Appendix D). 


Each parent or guardian was contacted via the Zoom virtual platform to be 


informed that I was an employee of Truman Middle Schools where their son was 


° Richard M. Bumpers, “Collaboration between African American Churches and Schools to 
Educate Youth from Under-Resourced Communities through Tutoring, Testing and Mentoring” (DMin 
diss., United Theological Seminary, 2013). 
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enrolled. They were also informed of my status as the Pastor of The Church On The 
Move Ministries in Grand Prairie. They were also informed that I was a student at 
United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio pursuing a Doctor of Ministry degree. 
The parents or guardians were informed that I was conducting a Christian mentoring rite 
of passage program at their school. It was further explained that the participants would 
meet with me for five sessions and the topics of discussion were shared, as well as the 
total number of program participants. Furthermore, parents were told that the program 
was voluntary, and the participants had been referred by school officials at Truman 
Middle School to participate in this program. 

The initial meeting proved to be critical for the success of the program because it 
not only provided access to the participants, but it also provided valuable information 
about the youth and their families. I was able to determine from these conversations 
whether the participants lived in the home either with both parents, their grandparent(s), 
only their mother, only their father, or some other guardian. These meetings also 
provided information about the amount of contact that the participant had with a positive 
adult male. In addition, I gained insight on the types of at-risk behaviors the participants 
were faced. This information was used to establish rapport with the student and allowed 
me to have “below the surface” conversations with the participants. 

The participants were often in denial and or had a tendency to rationalize, 
minimize, and or justify their at-risk behavior. This information was used tactically to 
confront irrational thoughts, feelings, and behavior using the Rational Emotive Behavior 
Therapy techniques. These meetings with the parents or guardians were also used to 


secure support for the program (i.e. food, drinks, snacks). The parents or guardians were 
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instrumental in giving feedback on the progress of students (Appendix G) which allowed 


me to monitor the progress of the participant at home. It also provided good information 
that was used to be discussed at upcoming group sessions and face-to-face Zoom 
meetings with the participants and their parent or guardians. Surprisingly, these meetings 
gave a window into some of the irrational and dysfunctional thinking, feelings, and 
behaviors of the parents or guardians as well as the family structure. As Richard C. 
Schwartz and Martha Sweezy mentioned in their book, Internal Family Systems Therapy: 

Our inner systems are often structured by family burdens, which in turn are 

structured by burdens that our cultures and nations carry. Burdens drive human 

systems to organize in the extreme , escalating patterns we can see so clearly in 
the psyche, with some members being exiled for their vulnerability while others 
take on protective roles that are either proactive (manager) or reactionary 

(firefighter)...Family members divide into the same roles of exile, manager, and 

firefighter and get bound to these roles by the same kinds of constraints and 

burdens that keep parts in their roles.'© 
The participant’s father, however, was nowhere in the picture. 

The group sessions provided guidance in addressing some of the at-risk attitudes 
and behaviors that the participants faced. For example, the “Creating and Connecting To 
The Village” session, created a sense of community for the group. Participants were 
hesitant, fearful and a little apprehensive during the initial orientation session during 
which the program was explained, and permission slips were distributed. They asked a 
barrage of questions. “Are we in trouble?” “Why are we here?” “Why were we selected 
to participate?” “Who selected us?” The participants seemed to relax and let their guards 


down once they were given a drink and chips and assured that they were not in trouble. 


What ultimately eased their reluctance to participate was when they were told that they 


‘0 Richard Schwartz and Martha Sweezy, Internal Family Systems Therapy, 2nd ed. (New York, 
NY: New York Guilford Publications, 2019), 185. 
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would be assisting in the completion of my schoolwork. The participants were informed 
that I needed their help just as desperately as they needed my help. I discovered at this 
session and from previous interactions with the boys, that they enjoyed being included as 
contributors of their learning process and appreciated performing the role as a helper. 
This seems to be consistent with the majority of the boys that has worked with, regardless 
of their dysfunctional behavior. They appreciate being given the responsibility and being 
a meaningful contributor. I have learned to use these characteristics to get participants to 
assist with the success of the program, as well as develop leaders in the program. If the 
group facilitator can identify and engage the participant(s) that has the greatest influence 
over the others in the group, these participants can become mentors themselves with 
careful supervision and guidance. Marian Wright Edelman said it best when she asserted, 
“We must not, in trying to think about how we can make a difference, ignore the small 
daily differences we can make which, over time, add up to the big differences that we 
often cannot foresee.”!! 

The session, “Unlocking The Man Code” assessed ideas, beliefs, and views that 
the participants had about what it means to be a man. Initially, the participants defined a 
man by his age, freedoms, possessions, and independence. After viewing the 
presentation about the difference between boys and men, the participants seemed to 
change to understand that manhood was about character, responsibility, honesty, respect, 
and providing for family. This was a big shift for participants “J, K, and L” who were 


trying to impress the group — but really were trying to use this behavior to hide the pain 


'! Susan R. Komives et al., Leadership for a Better World: Understanding the Social Change 
Model of Leadership Development (San Francisco, CA: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 2017), 2. 
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of not having a positive adult male consistently in their lives. Participants were reminded 
that “boys make babies, but men raise children.” 

The group was informed that it is common for participants to try to hold the group 
hostage with their jokes, inappropriate comments, and by giving false information to 
make the group facilitator look bad in front of the group or deflect from answering 
shameful questions. I must avoid taking the participants’ conversations personal but 
should be quick and direct to address the behavior that attempts to distract and or derail 
the group. Individual conversations with those causing disruptions must take place. 
Disrupters should be reminded of the rules and expectations, and informed that behavior 
like that keeps them from benefitting from the group and could lead to dismissal from the 
group altogether. 

Session 3, “Conflict Resolution: Squash It Before It Starts,” was an especially 
eye-opening session for everyone involved. I observed on several occasions, as the In 
School Suspension Teacher, a number of the participants get into verbal and physical 
altercations with each other and other students. Participants were very quick to attack 
one another without little to no conversation leading up to the attack. It appeared that the 
participants quickly exploded and seemed to want the physical or verbal altercation to 
occur. They seemed to care little about the presence of school staff or the inevitable 
negative consequences (i.e., in-school suspension, out of school suspension, alternative 
placement). Participants seem to only be concerned about attacking the person that they 
were angry with. In addition, it seemed that the most important thing was for the 


participant looked tough in front of their peers. 
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When presenting the topic of conflict resolution and processing the information 
presented, several of the participants admitted that a great deal of their pent-up anger was 
a result of the anger that they have about their fathers not being present in their lives. Not 
knowing their fathers, being lied to by their fathers, and sometimes observing their 
fathers being verbally and physically abusive to their mothers were some of the reasons 
that they mentioned that caused their rage. Learning and using Rational Emotive 
Behavioral Therapy techniques here seemed to be extremely helpful for the participants. 
The participants also were able to see how counter-productive their attitude and behavior 
could be towards their education, employment, and future relationships with their own 
children and significant others. One of the participants mentioned that sometimes he 
intentionally antagonizes others who he knows has their mother and father in the home. 
He now sees how that is a dysfunctional reaction. 

Session 4, “It’s Kool To Do Well In School,” revealed that the participants 
genuinely care about doing well in school and that they really understood the value of 
having a good education, along with a good job and a productive life. The participants 
were surprised to learn that those persons who hold a college degree and or a technical 
school certificate generally make more money than those who do not. Many of them 
were unable to see the connection that education plays in almost everything that they do, 
including gainful employment. One of the participants approached me after the second 
session with an overjoyed look on his face and shared that since he had been in the 
program, he had been doing better in his classes. He added that the mentoring rite of 


passage program made him want to do better and be successful in life. 
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Overall, the “Education and Home Progress Reports” (Appendix G), indicated the 


progress in the participant’s grades. There needed to be more time allotted to observe the 
participants’ performance than just five session. Additional time was also needed to 
develop measures to interact with the participants’ teachers (i.e. makeup work, enhance 
learning techniques, etc.). However, it was indicated by several of the participants that 
the reason that their performance in school was not as good was due to playfulness in 
class. All of the participants indicated that the absence of in-person learning due to 
COVID-19 hindered their motivation to do well in school. Some felt that they were not 
getting the much-needed assistance from their teachers in the virtual learning 
environment. Behavioral issues are drastically down in school this year due to online 
learning, many of the participants are still experiencing online learning fatigue. 

In Session 4, “When It Comes To Money, Ain’t Nothing Funny,” the participants 
were introduced to how best to handle their money at an early age. A representative from 
a nearby bank was the presenter for this session. Participants were educated on checking, 
savings, investment, and debt management. The real takeaway for participants seemed to 
be the opportunity to have discussion about poverty and the cause of it, as well as the lack 
of resources in the Black and Latino communities. Participants were challenged not to be 
contributors of impoverished communities by making good decisions and exemplifying 
good behavior. 

One of the biggest disappointments experienced in regard to the project was the 
inability to recruit, train and involve more mentors. COVID-19 prevented this from 
happening primarily because all schools in the Grand Prairie Independent School District 


were in lockdown mode. In addition, the mentoring rite of passage program was 
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conducted during school hours and the mentors that had been recruited from the church 
and the school were unable to participate due to scheduling conflicts. The program was 
initially scheduled to take place at a church on a weekday night and to include some 
Saturdays. However, the change of location and time proved to be beneficial to the 
program. A school administrator, who was in compliance with the Grand Prairie 
Independent School District screening requirements, was able to attend the group 
sessions and to provide access to the school. He was a valuable asset to the program as 
he was a positive adult Christian male for the participants to interact with. Another 
positive about the project is that I became the mentor of all twelve participants, as a 
group facilitator, rather than a one-on-one mentor for each participant. This provided for 
a ratio of one mentor for up to twelve mentees at one time. This also increased the 
opportunities for boys to have a positive male role model in their life who assists them in 
processing their thoughts, feelings and behaviors and who could assist them in the 
transition from boyhood to manhood. 

This model is easier to duplicate in the school or church setting rather than 
assigning a mentor to every boy in the school or church. At that rate, the mentoring gap 
for boys would never be closed. Churches and schools have to worker smarter, not 
harder. Judaism with the Rabbi/disciples model and the early Christianity with 
Jesus/disciples model figured this out a long time ago. 

There were regrets about not being able to conduct all of the planned sessions due 
to time constraints and university restrictions. The session, “Let’s Talk About Sex: For 
Real,” was a topic that is a much needed to be discuss with the young participants. 


Several of the boys in the school are either already sexually active or they are on the 
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verge of becoming sexually active. Accurate information about sex versus giving 
information about biology, needs to be given to the participants because sexually 
transmitted diseases can be as life and future threatening as many of the other at-risk 
behaviors. In addition, there are many boys in society that have gotten girls pregnant and 
have chosen to opt out of getting their high school diplomas and or college degrees. 
Some have potentially derailed great sports careers as well. At the same time, many boys 
have gotten girls pregnant and have failed to provide care for the child and have caused 
additional hardships among the pregnant girls and future mothers. Participants needed to 
discuss the negative consequences of sex with a man who understands the responsibility 
and spirituality of having sex. Boys, especially with a LGBTQ orientation, are having 
great difficulty with sexual orientation and pressure at this age and simply just need to be 
heard. However, the guidelines stipulated by this university prohibited the session on 
topic of sex. The other sessions not conducted were due to the time constraints placed 
upon the doctoral project. It is the plan to finish the rest of the sessions with the 
participants until the end of the school year. 

Additionally, I regret that the videos obtained from the internet, YouTube, 
movies, Facebook, etc. were not included in the mentoring rites of passage project. It is 
believed that “a picture paints a thousand words.” I have learned from working with 
youth in the regular classrooms that they are very visual, and they engage concepts 
quicker with visual aids. At Truman Middle School, every student has an electronic 
tablet provided to them by the school district and almost every student has a cell phone. I 


could have uploaded videos in Canvas, and given the students access to them and we 
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could have watched them together. This would have prevented the need to obtain a video 
projection device from the library. 

Another regret was that I did not incorporate music into the group lessons. 
Participants are constantly listening to music on their devices with their headphones. 
Music is a very powerful medium and some messages that sometimes is not clear through 
visual aids or spoken words, oftentimes can be conveyed through music. From my past 
experience of working with youth, listening to their music and looking at the lyrics of the 
songs provides real insight to their thoughts, feelings and behavior. It also provides 
valuable insight into the type of role models they look up to. Processing their music with 
them, sheds light on their values and beliefs and often explains where a lot of their 
irrational thoughts feelings and behaviors are generated from. 

Lastly, the largest regret that I have is the difficulties that I experienced with the 
Cayuse Internal Review Board process. Late approval to go forward with the project 
caused the project to be rushed and caused the schedule to be adjusted drastically. These 
adjustments hindered my ability to recruit and train future mentors. The revised schedule 
also prevented the participants from having a meaningful graduation experience from the 


mentor rites of passage program. 


Conclusion 
The project worked well and was a success. The partnership formed between The 
Church On The Move Ministries and Grand Prairie Independent School District is 
evidence of the its success. The project was designed to enhance the quality of life for 


middle school-aged boys that lived within three miles of the school and the church. The 
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school provided access to twelve male students and provided names of the potential 
participants, their parents or guardians contact information, and a meeting space for the 
program to place. In addition, the school also provided one of the professional associates 
and the contextual associate. 

Additional evidence of the project’s success is that the twelve students were 
enrolled and completed the entire program. The participants attended every session of 
the program and were eager to participate. Supplying the participants with snacks during 
the sessions also added value to the sessions. An immediate rapport was developed 
between the participants because of this small gesture, which was viewed by the 
participants that I genuinely cared about their well-being. The group session format 
(Appendix H) was received favorably among the participants and further contributed to 
the success of the project. Participants enjoyed learning and reciting of the “Opening” 
and “Closing” rituals of the session. They also looked forward to the “Check In” time or 
they gave updates on their progress, or lack thereof, at home and at school. The “Village 
Lessons” were relevant and were conducted in about a fifteen-minute time frame which 
kept them interested and engaged. 

The presence of mentors seemed to be the thing that benefited the participants the 
most. The mentors were there to facilitate the project, maintain order, setup the snacks, 
and monitor the participants progress at home and at school. The mentors were also there 
to facilitate one-on-one Zoom call meetings with the parents as well. Participants 
enjoyed being held accountable for their attitudes and behaviors and often expressed that 
being accountable by the mentors was a sign that we cared about them. The participants 


often shared that the mentors were there to help them express their feelings about things 
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that were bothering them at home and or at school. They stated that sometimes they 
found themselves thinking about what was said in a session before making a bad decision 
or getting into a verbal or physical altercation. 

One of the unplanned benefits of the mentoring program was how the participants 
would respond to the mentors outside of the mentoring setting. Participants would 
intentionally acknowledge and make contact with the mentor when in the hallway, 
cafeteria, or when they were in their regular classes. Prior to their involvement in the 
program, the mentees would not have made an effort to speak. 

While working with the mentees, I discovered that mentoring in the school setting 
may be just as effective, if not more effective than having a mentoring program in the 
church. The partnership formed, the relationships established, the lives shaped and the 
visibility that the church received as a result of the program is unparallel. Christian- 
based mentoring program in schools, that use the ratio of one mentor for every twelve 
mentees strategies has the potential to ensure that every boy in the school that needs a 
mentor can have one. 

In addition to that, this strategy can easily be adopted and implemented 
throughout a school district. In fact, this type of mentoring rite of passage program can be 
used by public and private schools, charter schools, Boys & Girls Clubs, local Young 
Men’s Christian Associations (YMCA), and churches. What makes this project Christian 
and non-threatening to a government funded institution that practices the separation of 
church and state is the mentor, not the material. The mentor, by manifesting the presence 
in their lives, and the love of Christ in their hearts, are present with mentees at a critical 


time in their lives. 
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In an article, “Religion in the Public Schools” the writer states, “For our 
American democracy, the right to freedom of religion is so central is the foundation that 
was one of the hallmarks in the First Amendment to the Constitution.”!” As it relates to 
education, I believe that this separation has been a preventing factor and one of the 
greatest threats the public school system. According to the Anti-Defamation League, 

This is a time when our population is growing diverse, those values are more 

important than ever...Although the separation of Church and State is defined by 

the freedom of legislative mandate or free from government control-and without 
government assistance — religious values, literature, traditions, and holidays 
permeate the lives of our citizens and, in their diverse ways, form an integral part 
of our national culture. By maintaining the wall separating church and state, we 
can guarantee the continued vitality of religion in American life.' 
However, this wall will hinder youth from learning and using their greatest weapon 
against at-risk behavior, which is their faith. 

In their book, Deep Mentoring: Guiding Others On Their Leadership Journey, 
Randy R. Reese and Robert Loane articulates, ““A Christian approach to leadership 
formation requires a ministry of paying attention. If this is true that God uses people, 
events, and particular circumstances over time to shape us, our role in guiding others 


toward growth and maturity becomes a ministry of noticing where God is at work and 


then partnering with him in the learning experience.” !* Deotis J. Roberts uses even 


'2 “Religion in the Public Schools,” Anti-Defamation League, 
https://www.adl.org/sites/default/files/documents/assets/pdf/civil- 
rights/religiousfreedom/rips/ReligPubSchs-PDF. pdf, 1. 


'3 “Religion in the Public Schools,” Anti-Defamation League, 
https://www.adl.org/sites/default/files/documents/assets/pdf/civil- 
rights/religiousfreedom/rips/ReligPubSchs-PDF. pdf, 3. 


‘4 Robert D. Reese and Robert Loane, Deep Mentoring: Guiding Others on Their Leadership 
Journey (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2012), 25. 
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stronger language when he discusses the role of that the Black church ought to play in 
ministering to black students and families that they come from. Roberts asserts, “The 
African American church is obligated to minister to black families. He also implies that 
black families are obliged to work with the church. According to Roberts, “the Black 
family and Black church have nurtured blacks in the United States, and it is these two 
entities that will continue to nurture blacks in the future.” 

In Chapter One of the book, Cut Dead But Still Alive: Caring for African 
American Young Men, Gregory C. Ellison, Jr. ascertains that “African American men 
have four central needs: the need to belong, to appraise themselves positively, to have 
control over their future, and to find meaning in the face of the constant threat of 
death.”!° I discovered that this Christian mentoring and rite of passage program can meet 
these needs for middle school-aged boys because “belonging” can be accomplished 
through real community; “control” can be fostered through facilitating listening; the need 
to appraise themselves positively can be done by Christ who always offers hope; and to 


“find meaning in the face of constant death” can be met by change-oriented counseling 


such as Rational Emotive Behavioral Therapy. 


'S Robert J. Deotis, Roots of a Black Future: Family and Church (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster, 
1980), 18. 


‘6 Gregory C. Ellison II, Cut Dead but Still Alive: Caring for African American Young Men 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2013), 22-24. 
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MENTOR APPLICATION 


Name: 

Home Address: 

Email Address: 

Phone: 

Date of Birth Age: 

Race (Please circle): Asian African-American European-American Hispanic Other 
Highest educational level completed? High school Bachelor Graduate Doctorate 


Where are you employed? 


1. Have you ever been arrested? YES NO 
2. Have you ever been convicted of a crime? YES NO 
3. Do you have a case pending? YES NO 
4. Are you on probation or parole? YES NO 
5. Are you a member of a church? YES NO 
6. Do you attend church services and classes regularly? YES NO 


Please provide three references and their contact information. 
1. 


2: 


Mentor’s Signature 
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NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 
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Name: Date: 
Age: Grade: Race: 
1. Have you ever participated in a mentoring program? YES 
2. Do both of your parents live in your home? YES 
If the answer to question 2 was yes, skip to question 6. If no, proceed to question 
3: 
3. Is your mother the only parent in your home? YES 
4. Is your father the only parent in your home? YES 
5. Is your grandmother the parent in your home? YES 
6. Do you plan to attend college or a technical school? YES 
7. Have you ever been arrested? YES 
8. Have you ever been convicted of a crime? YES 
9. Do you have a criminal case pending? YES 
10. Are you currently on probation? YES 
11. Are you a member of a church? YES 


12. What is your current grade average? 


13. Who is your hero? 


14. What do you hope to get from this mentoring/rite of passage program? 


Signature 
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STUDENT POST-EVALUATION SURVEY 


Name: Date: 
Age: Grade: Race: 
1. Did you enjoy participating in this mentoring program? 


2. Do both of your parents live in your home? 


YES 


YES 


NO 


NO 
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If the answer to question 2 was yes, skip to question 6. If no, proceed to questions 


3. 
3. Is your mother the only parent in your home? 
4. Is your father the only parent in your home? 
5. Is your grandmother the parent in your home? 
6. Do you plan to attend college or a technical school? 
7. Have you ever been arrested? 
8. Have you ever been convicted of a crime? 
9. Do you have a criminal case pending? 
10. Are you currently on probation? 
11. Are you a member of a church? 
12. What is your current grade average? 


13. Who is your hero? 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 


14. What did you learn from participating in this mentoring/rite of passage program? 


Signature 
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PERMISSION FORM 
My son, has my permission to 
participate in the (season/year) session 
of The Village, which meets on (Day of week) from 


(time). I understand that The Village encourages boys to talk 
and participate in team building activities, and that the agreements that follow provide 
the foundation for The Village communication. 


The Village Agreements 


1. Keep it confidential - I agree not to discuss the specifics of what anyone says or 
does outside of these groups. What is said here, stays here. 


2. Respect each other - I will treat everyone with respect, including myself. 
3. Right to pass - I can pass from talking whenever I choose. 


4. I will talk about my own experiences. If I talk about others, it is only to explain 
how they affect me in some way. 


5. I will listen. I will try not to advise others but listen to them. If they ask for 
advice, I will share any experiences that I might have that might be useful. 


6. I will be honest. I will tell the truth. 
7. Iwill let others speak until they are finished. I will avoid interrupting others. 


8. There is no one right answer. I will accept other’s opinions or feelings as their 
own, without making them out to be wrong when I think differently. 


9. I will participate in each meeting. 
10. Take off all hats and sunglasses and mute or turn off cell phones. I will not wear 
hats or sunglasses during The Village gatherings, and I will use my phone for 


emergencies only 


I understand that I may contact the facilitator with questions or comments about 
The Village. 
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Parent’s Signature: Date: 
Parent’s Signature: Date: 
Facilitator’s Signature: Date: 


Phone Number: 
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THE VILLAGE FEEDBACK FORM 


What did you like about The Village? 


. What did you learn from participating in The Village? 


. What didn’t you like about The Village? 


. What suggestions do you have for making The Village better? 


. What changes have you noticed in yourself since you joined The Village? 


. Are you interested in participating in future Village Programs? 
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PROJECT CALENDAR 


At the beginning of 2020, a meeting will be held with the professional associates 


of my project. The nature of this meeting is to explain the project, receive feedback on 


how to improve and implement the project, and gain insight on how to promote and 


evaluate the effectiveness of the project. After this meeting, the contextual associates and 


I will meet to discuss the staffing needs of the project and to determine the best setting 


for conducting the project. Social media, the church’s website and referrals from the local 


school and church membership will be used to recruit mentors and mentees. 


Below is a tentative timeline for the implementation of the project: 


January 14 — Meeting with Professional Associates 

January 21 — Meeting with Contextual Associates 

February 4 — Student Pre-Evaluation Survey 

February 4 — 1*' Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Creating The Village 
February 11 — 24 Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Connecting The Village 


February 18 — 3 Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Mentors, Role Models and 
Heroes 


February 25 — 4" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Unlocking the Man Code 
February 29 — 1** Mentor/Rites of Passage Outing 
March 3 — 5" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Healthy Relationships 


March 10 — 6" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Who’s The Man? Boys and the 
Media 


March 17 — 7" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Conflict Resolution: Squash It 
Before It Starts 


March 24 — 8" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: No One Walks Alone 


March 28 — 2"4 Mentor/Rite of Passage Outing 
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e March 31 — 9" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Living and Leaving a Legacy 


e April 7— 10" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: When It Comes To Money: Ain’t 
Nothing Funny 


e April 14— 11" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: Let’s Talk About Sex: For Real 
e April 21 — 12" Mentor/Rite of Passage Session: It’s Kool To Do Well In School 
e April 21 — Student Post-Evaluation Survey 

e April 25 — 3 Mentor/Rite of Passage Outing 

e April 26 — Graduation 


e May 5 — Project Evaluation Forms — To be completed by Professional and 
Contextual Associates, school and church referral sources, mentors, and mentees. 


Using the qualitative research method, a final chapter describing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the project will be compiled and become a part of this dissertation. The 


completion of this work will be defended in semester six of the doctoral studies. 
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EDUCATION AND HOME PROGRESS REPORT 
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Education — Please rate the student’s performance/behavior in class and sign your 


name. 


Rating 1—5 (5 —highest; 1 - lowest) 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 





CLASS 















































Signature 


Home — Please rate your child’s attitude and behavior at home and sign your name. 


Rating 1—5 (5 —highest; 1 - lowest) 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


SUNDAY 
































Signature 
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THE VILLAGE GROUP SESSION FORMAT 


I. Opening Ritual (Recited at every gathering) 


“When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things.” - 1 Corinthians 3:11 


Il. The Village Agreements (Recited at every gathering) 


1. Keep it confidential. I agree not to discuss the specifics of what anyone says 
or does outside of these groups. What is said here, stays here. 


2. Respect each other. I will treat everyone with respect, including myself. 
3. Right to pass. I can pass from talking whenever I choose. 


4. I will talk about my own experiences. If I talk about others, it is only to 
explain how they affect me in some way. 


5. I will listen. I will try not to advise others but listen to them. If they ask for 
advice, I will share any experiences that I might have that might be useful. 


6. I will be honest. I will tell the truth. 
7. Iwill let others speak until they are finished. 


8. There is no one right answer. I will accept other opinions or feelings as 
their own, without making them out to be wrong when I think differently. 


9. I will participate in each meeting. 


10. Take off all hats and sunglasses and turn off or mute all cell phones. I 
will not wear hats or sunglasses during The Village gatherings, and I will use my 
phone for emergencies only. 


Ill. Check-In Time 


Participants hare how their week has gone at home, school, and personally. They use the 
“Talking Piece” — an item that they decide upon (1.e., football, basketball, a big stick, 
flashlight, etc.) that they will pass around randomly to determine who speaks next. 


IV. Village Lesson 
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V. Closing Ritual 


“T have only just a minute, only sixty seconds in it. Forced upon me, can’t refuse it. 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it. But it’s up to me to use it. I must suffer if I lose it. Give 
account if I abuse it. Just a tiny little minute, but eternity is in it.”.| - Benjamin Mays 


' Benjamin E. Mays, “I Have Only Just a Minute,” Compassionate San Antonio, November 22, 
2019, https://sacompassion.net/poem-i-have-only-just-a-minute-by-dr-benjamin-e-mays. 
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STATISTICAL EVALUATION OF PROJECT SUCCESS 
(Results taken from Student Post-Evaluation Survey and Village Feedback Forms.) 


1. Did you like participating in the mentoring/rite of passage program? 


*Twelve out of twelve participants stated that they liked participating in the program. 
They indicated that they liked... 

- coming together as a group and talking about staff 

- learning how to let go of their problems 

- Opening up about recent complications in their lives 

- hearing the life stories of others 

- being understood by others 

- being comfortable sharing their thoughts and feelings 


2. Did you learn anything from participating in the program? 


*Twelve out of twelve participants stated that they learned something from the program. 
They indicated that they learned... 

- how to become a man 

- how men behave versus how boys behave 

- that there is no one right answer 

- how to let family hurts go 

- how to control how they thought and behaved when bad things happened to 
them 

- how to listen more and stop talking back to adults 

- how to understand things better 


3. Is there anything that you did not like about the program? 


*Eleven out of twelve participants stated that there was nothing that they did not like 
about the program. 


*One out of the twelve participants stated that they did not like how often they met 
because they wanted to meet more. 


4. Is there anything that you would recommend that could make the program 
better? 


*Eleven out of twelve participants stated that they would not change anything about the 
program. 


*One out of twelve participants stated that the program could be made better by having 
more incentive rewards. 
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5. Have you noticed any changes in yourself, good or bad, since you have 
participated in the program? 


*Twelve out of twelve participants noticed good changes in themselves. They indicated 
that... 

- they changed a little bit 

- their actions and behavior changed 

- they have been trying to focus more on thinking and behaving like a man 

- they have been managing their anger, inappropriate language, and behavioral 

issues better 

- they have grown up more 

- they are calmer when handling staff 


6. Did your grades and behavior improve while you were in the program? 
*Twelve out of twelve participants stated that their grades and behavior had improved. 
7. Did your behavior improve at home? 

*Twelve out of twelve participants stated that their behavior at home had improved. 


8. Have you been arrested, convicted of a crime, or placed on probation while being 
in the program? 


*Twelve out of twelve participants indicated that they have not been arrested, convicted 
of a crime, or place on probation since being in the program. 


9. Are you interested in participating in a mentor and rite of passage program in 
the future? 


*Twelve out of twelve participants indicated that they were interested in participating. 
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